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NEGLECTED AREAS OF 
RESEARCH 


N the Fall of 1945 we began an investigation at Howard Univer- 

sity of the History of the Negro since 1877. On the whole, the 

history of the Negro in slavery and as a free man in the pre-Civil 
War period, of the Civil War and of Reconstruction has been com- 
prehensively treated in general histories and in monographs. New 
materials will, of course, be discovered; new interpretations will be 
presented on the basis of these new materials as well as on that of 
the changing political, social and economic trends of the nation. One 
of the most noteworthy new interpretations is Professor C. Vann 
Woodward’s important work, Reunion and Reaction: The Compro- 
mise of 1877 and the End of Reconstruction. Professor John Hope 
Franklin has been engaged in discovering new materials for a critical 
evaluation and interpretation of the “New South.” Other scholars 
of established reputation are continuing their investigations and in- 
terpretations of the period since 1877, and Professor Woodward 
is bringing to completion his volume on the “New South” in the 
History of the South. 

During four years of investigation at Howard University a score 
of master’s theses dealt with the period between 1877 and 1901. 
One noteworthy thesis on “The Negro in the American Drama, 
1877-1900,” was based in considerable part upon plays discovered by 
the student in the Rare Book Room of the Library of Congress. A 
book, tentatively entitled “The Negro in American Society and 
Thought,” based in part on these theses, is just about ready for 
publication. Since the Fall of 1949 a new series of theses dealing 
with the period from 1901 to 1932 has been started. 

Practically all the theses have been devoted to a systematic study 
of selected newspapers and magazines. The results have been amaz- 
ing and in some instances shocking. Suffice it to say for the time 
being that there is hardly a rural paper in the deep South today that 
presents the Negro in such a derogatory manner as did some of the 
leading Northern newspapers and magazines until after World War 
I. The impact of the derogatory expressions and stereotypes on the 
American mind can only. be guessed at. It is certain, however, that 
they helped to convince many readers that what we today call sec- 
ond-class citizenship was largely justified. 

From the substantive point of view the investigations have been 
most rewarding. It is indisputable, for example, that, contrary to 
what some subsequent writers have asserted, Booker T. Washington 
ate dinner and not lunch at the White House with President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Those who have insisted that it was a luncheon that 


caused the furor apparently believed that a mid-day meal was less 
(Continued on page 213) 
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PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S FORGOTTEN 
PRONOUNCEMENT 


The history of the United States 
is replete with famous utterances 
by presidents and other statesmen. 
Two sentences by President James 
A. Garfield in his inaugural ad- 
dress of 1881 have, however, been 
almost completely overlooked. Since 
they voice in substance the ideal 
of what is today called first-class 
citizenship, they are deemed worthy 
of being rescued from oblivion. In 
his address Garfield declared: 
‘*Under our institutions there was 
no middle ground for the negro 
between slavery and equal citizen- 
ship. There can be no permanent 
disfranchised peasantry in the 
United States.’”! 

In order for the significance of 
these passages properly to be ap- 
preciated, a brief survey of con- 
ditions prior to 1881 will be help- 
ful. White rule in the entire South 
was once more assured after Presi- 
dent Hayes’s withdrawal of feder- 
al troops from South Carolina 
and Louisiana in 1877, ending 
the period of Reconstruction. No 
longer was there a threat of North- 
ern interference by force on behalf 
of the Negro. This fact was further 
evidenced during the president’s 
good-will tour of the South in the 
same year. He assured the ex-Con- 
federate states that they would be 
permitted to solve the ‘‘Negro 
problem’’ as they considered best. 
Although Southern leaders such as 
Wade Hampton ostensibly prom- 
ised to protect the rights of 
Negroes, the New York Times was 
convinced as early as 1878 that 
this was not the case.* The re- 
action of some Southern Negroes 


1James D. Richardson, comp., Mes- 
sages and Papers of the Presidents 
(New York, 1917), X, 4598. 

2New York Times, November 14, 1878, 
p. 4, ed. 


By Etvena S. Bage 


to flagrant violations of their 
rights resulted in the so-called 
Great Exodus of 1878-1879 when 
approximately 40,000 of them mi- 
grated:to Kansas and other North- 
ern states. By the end of the 
Hayes administration it was quite 
clear that along with economic, 
social and educational cireumscrip- 
tions, large numbers of Negroes 
were being denied the right to 
vote by fraud and intimidation. 

The next president, James A. 
Garfield, was fully cognizant of 
this situation when he took office 
in 1881. On many occasions previ- 
ously he had expressed his concern 
for the protection of the political 
and civil rights of Negroes. Gar- 
field left the Union Army in 1863 
firmly convinced that the former 
slaves should enjoy full equality in 
American life. ‘‘No Union sol- 
dier,’’ he publicly affirmed, ‘‘ was 
ever betrayed by a black man or 
woman. And now that we have 
made them free, so long as we live, 
we will stand by these black al- 
lies.’ This attitude was repeated- 
ly manifested during Garfield’s 
service in Congress as representa- 
tive from Ohio, from 1863 until 
1880. During Reconstruction he 
was closely allied with Thaddeus 
Stevens and other ‘‘ Radicals’’ who 
advocated measures to protect the 
rights of the Negro. In 1866, he 
declared: ‘‘I say here, before this 
House, that I will never so long as 
I have any voice in political af- 
fairs, rest satisfied until the way 
is opened by which these colored 
citizens, as soon as they are worthy, 
shall be lifted to the full rights of 
citizenship.’ Despite the opposi- 
tion of many of his constituents, 


3William R. Balch, Life of President 
Garfield (Philadelphia, 1881), p. 475. 


Garfield urged Congress to be 
‘‘brave enough’’ and ‘‘virtuous 
enough’’ to apply its principles to 
every citizen, ‘‘whatever be the 
color of his skin.’ 

Garfield was particularly de- 
sirous that Negroes should be pro- 
tected in the free exercise of the 
suffrage. This led him to propose 
that the Southern states remain 
under military rule until there was 
a voting population that could be 
‘‘trusted’’ with power. In addi- 
tion, he advocated in 1869, 1871 
and 1875 legislation to enforce the 
‘‘wise and just’’ second section of 
the Fourteenth Amendment which 
requires a reduction in the repre- 
sentation of states where Negroes 
are disfranchised.® 

Although Garfield was assassi- 
nated after only four months of 
service, it is revealing to examine 
his inaugural pronouncements on 
the Negro question and glean their 
meaning to his contemporaries. A 
considerable portion of the address 
was devoted to this issue which 
Garfield deemed the ‘‘great prob- 
lem of American statesmanship’’ 
of the day. In a conciliatory tone, 
he called for both sections to leave 
behind them the ‘‘battlefields of 
dead issues’’ and extended sympa- 
thy to Southerners faced with the 
difficulties engendered by the 
emancipation of the colored race. 
On the other hand, the president 
appeared adamant in his desire for 
protection of the rights of: Negroes, 
particularly the exercise of the 


4Congressional Globe, 39th Cong., 1st 
sess., Appendix, pp. 64-69. 

SBurke A. Hinsdale, ed., Works of 
James Abram Garfield (Boston, 1882), 
I, 760-762. For Garfield’s role in the 
Compromise of 1877, see C. Vann Wood- 
ward, Reunion and Reaction: The Com- 
promise of 1877 and the End of Re- 
construction (Boston, 1951). 
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suffrage which was being denied. 
The only valid excuse he saw for 
withholding the franchise was the 
uneducated condition of the mass- 
es of Negroes. But, he declared, 
the ‘‘saving influence of universal 
education’’ would provide the 
remedy for this situation; the 
question would thereupon cease 
troubling the Southern states and 
‘‘each within its own jurisdiction’’ 
could make the ballot free and 
pure.® 


The president’s key statements 
rejecting a ‘‘disfranchised peasan- 
try’’ in the United States have 
been largely ignored by later his- 
torians. Even Garfield’s chief bi- 
ographer, T. C. Smith, dismissed 
the inauguration as the ‘‘usual 
military and civic festival’’ with- 
out mentioning the address. Simi- 
larly, R. G. Caldwell, the other 
principal biographer, attached ho 
importance to his statements on 
that oceasion.*? Only one biogra- 
phy or compilation of Garfield’s 
speeches singled out the significant 
passage in any way.® Seven other 
accounts, mainly eulogistic cam- 
paign literature, included it as 
part of the quutation of the entire 
address. Nineteen did not even in- 
clude the speech. Regardless of 
wheth*r or not these remarkable 
clauses, have been perpetuated for 
later generations, at least Garfield’s 
contemporaries could mull over 
them. An analysis of the comment 
oceasioned by these statements in 
periodicals and newspapers of the 
day proved highly rewarding. 


The leading ‘magazines—Har- 
per’s Magazine, Nation, Atlantic 
Monthly, North American Review, 
Harper’s Weekly—did not mention 
the passage. While it is true that 
none was predominantly political 
in character, interest in politics and 


SRichardson, comp., op. cit., 
4600. 

TTheodore C. Smith, The Life and 
Letters of James Garfield (New Haven, 
1925), 2 vols.; Robert G. Caldwell, 
James <A. Garfield, Party Chieftain 
(New York, 1931). 

SBalch, comp., Garfield’s Words (Bos 
ton, 1881), p. 121. 


X, 4598 


reform movements was occasional- 
ly manifested. Usually, however, 
such outstanding men of letters as 
Atlantic Monthly’s Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich determined editorial poli- 
cies and they featured literary 
items. Of the two periodicals 
which cited Garfield’s inaugural 
address, the Republican Harper’s 
Weekly observed that, although its 
tone was ‘‘perfectly firm,’’ it was 
‘‘entirely unexceptionable.’’ The 
editor of the independent Nation, 
Edwin L. Godkin, similarly quip- 
ped: ‘‘Everybody knows that it 
contains nothing in the nature of a 
programme, either of legislation or 
administration, which is likely to 
be carried into effect.’’ 


Only a few of the leading news- 
papers quoted Garfield’s formula- 
tion of the ultimate solution of the 
race problem, first-class citizen- 
ship for the Negro. Of the South- 
ern papers examined, the Rich- 
mond Dispatch, while not agreeing 
with the ‘‘beneficent’’ effect of 
making voters of the Negroes, did 
eoncede that Garfield stated his 
ease forcefully when he said 
there was no middle ground be- 
tween slavery and full citizen- 
ship. The New Orleans Times 
characterized the entire address as 
political claptrap, but agreed that 
there could be no permanent dis- 
franchised peasantry, 


provided such class have the facilities 
for howling or have the ability to in- 
duce others to howl for them. This 
conclusion is totally independent of 
the right or wrong of the disfranchise- 
ment; and as all classes . . . have the 
means (newspapers) of howling in the 
Land of the Free . . . it appears to be 
a result inevitable that suffrage must 
continue to extend .. . until the blad- 
der (the Constitution) which holds the 
gas bursts. That it will burst is 
as inevitable as the collapse of the 
strongest boiler under pressure of too 
much steam. Our idiotic country-men 
are almost unanimously agreed in 
ramming in more fuel without paying 


*<*The Inaugural Address,’’ Harper’s 
Weekly, XXV (March 19, 1881), 179; 
‘*The Inaugural Address and the Cabi- 
net,’’ Nation, XXXII (March 10, 1881), 
162-163, ed. 

1Richmord Dispatch, Mareh 5, 1881, 


pr. 3, ed. 
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_ the slightest attention to worn rivets 
and gnawing rust.!! 


Other leading Southern news- 
papers, while omitting reference 
to the passage, seized upon Gar- 
field’s allusion to the Negro ques- 
tion in the South to voice their 
objections to his concepts. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal dismiss- 
ed the inaugural address. as con- 
taining no insight into the presi- 
dent’s future policy. It declared: 
‘‘The talk about the suppressed 
vote in the South has long since 
lost its significance.and will soon 
lose its power of irritation.’’ The 
indignant editors of the Mobile 
Daily Register accused Garfield of 
violating good taste in charging 
the South with denying Negroes 
the right to vote. Relief was ex- 
pressed, however, at his recogni- 
tion that there was danger from 
the ignorance of voters. The At- 
lanta Constitution went so far as 
to disclaim responsibility for edu- 
eating Negroes and asserted that 
the right to vote would take care 
of itself if Northern Republicans 
would accord Negroes the right to 
hold office. Similarly striking a 
partisan note, Henry Watterson in 
the Charleston News and Courier 
retorted that Southern Negroes 
voted for any candidates the Re- - 
publicans presented them, whether 
ignorant, educated, honest or cor- 
rupt. The classic response to criti- 
cism of the South, however, was 
proclaimed by the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal which declared that 
the South would deal with the 
situation in a just and honorable 
way if left alone, ‘‘free from the 
intermeddling, propagandistic 
spirit of fanatics, possessed with 
negrophobia.’’!” 

Northern and Western news- 
papers ran the gamut of expres- 


11New Orleans Times, March 6, 1881, 
p. 6, ed. 

12,ouisville Courier-Journal, March 7, 
p. 2; Mobile Daily Register, March 5, p. 
2; Mareh 11, p. 2; Atlanta Constitution, 
March 5, p. 2, March 6, p. 2, March 11, 
p. 2; Charleston News and Courier, 
Mareh 5, p. 2; Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, Mareh 5, 1881, p. 1. All edi- 


torials. 
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sions in stating their reactions to 
Garfield’s inaugural address. How- 
ever, only three of the twelve lead- 
ing journals examined, represent- 
ing a cross-section of the nation’s 
political diversities, included com- 
ments in their editorials upon the 
president’s most striking sentences. 
The Democratic press was most 
censorious. George Hearst’s San 
Francisco Examiner simply re- 
garded the address as a ‘‘partisan 
stump speech.’’ The same was true 
of the New Haven Evening Regis- 
ter which denounced it as a ‘‘stal- 
wart’? document which read 
smoothly but sounded hollow and 
thin. The most important Demo- 
cratie daily in Ohio, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, mocked: ‘‘It is hardly 
necessary to call attention of the 
colored people to the fact that they 
got a nice word in the Inaugural 
but no place in the Cabinet. The 
colored man subsists a long time 
on wind pudding.’’* 

The response of the Republican 
party organs to Garfield’s pro- 
nouncements on the racial picture 
in the South was varied. ‘‘ Every 
reference,’’ stated'the Indianapolis 
Journal, ‘‘was of a most satis- 
factory character.’’ Joseph Me- 
Cullagh of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat singled out the protec- 
tion of the rights of Negroes and 
their education as the most im- 
portant aspects of the address. In 
Detroit, the Scripps family’s 
Post and Tribune agreed that edu- 
cation was needed but affixed re- 
sponsibility on local authorities. 
The paper pointed out: ‘‘The na- 
tional government cannot open 
their jaws and force this educa- 
tional remedy down the throats of 
ignorance until the Constitution is 
changed.’’ The Boston Evening 
Transcript went so far as to in- 
terpret Garfield’s allusion to edu- 
cation as a sanction for education- 
al tests and the payment of a poll 
tax, as in Massachusetts. Ap- 
parently the paper overlooked the 


13§an Francisco Examiner, March 7, 
1881, p. 2; New Haven Evening Register, 
Mareh 5, p. 2; Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Mareh 7, p. 4. All editorials. 


fact that the racial question was 
not involved in the case of the poll 
tax in that state to the extent that 
it was in the South. Instead of ex- 


amining these issues as did the’ 


other dailies, the Pittsburgh -Dis- 
patch, along with the independent 
Washington Star, registered hope 
that the adress marked the ‘‘ funer- 
al oration’’ over sectional strife. 


The three newspapers of the 
North and West which attached 
special significance to Garfield’s 
dismissal of a ‘‘middle grouind’’ 
for the: Negro race in America 
were also Republican organs. The 
Chicago Tribune, edited by Joseph 
Medill who was formerly mayor of 
that city, interpreted the clause as 
presaging a vigorous policy by the 
new administration. In like fash- 
ion, the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, terming the propositions 
‘*forcible’’ and ‘‘incontrovertible,”’ 
surmised: ‘‘It is high ground, but 
it is not higher than a free and 
enlightened people can oceupy.’’!® 


On the other hand, John Foord, 
the editor of the New York Times, 
dispensed with such lavish praise 
and viewed the principle as hav- 
ing a wider application than to the 
Negro race. He explained: ‘‘It is 
a declaration of the necessity of 
universal suffrage as a protection 
of the subjects of government.’’ 
That Negroes were denied the free- 
dom of the ballot was deemed a 
truth which had long been ‘‘too 
palpable to admit of honest de- 
nial.’’ The Times observed that, 
even though universal education 
might be the ultimate solution, the 
question remained what was to be 
done in the meantime about the 
violations. Referring to the presi- 
dent’s promise that he would pro- 
tect the rights of Negroes as far as 
his authority could lawfully ex- 


14Tndianapolis Journal, March 5, 1881, 
. 4; St. Louis Globe Democrat, March 
5, p. 5; Detroit Post and Tribune, March 


p. 2; Boston Evening Transcript, 
March 7, p. 4; Washington Star, March 
5, p. 4; Pittsburgh Dispatch, March 5, 
p. 4. All editorials. 

15Chieago Tribune, March 5, 1881, p. 
4; Philadelphia North American, March 
5, p. 2. Both editorials. 
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tend, the paper stated: ‘‘It is easily 
said; but how is that authority go- 
ing to operate .. . among six mil- 
lions of negroes unevenly distrib- 
uted among twice as may whites 
in a third of the States of the 
Union?’’ The editorial concluded 
that evidently Garfield was not 
ready to define his policy. Not- 
withstanding, it advised the ad- 
ministration to exercise the utmost 
eare to free the national govern- 
ment from involvement in defec- 
tive local conditions in order, at 
least, to hasten the solution. 


The reaction of newspapers tv 
Garfield’s declaration of first-class 
citizenship for Negroes was clearly 
attuned to sectional and party 
interests. Only two Southern 
dailies referred specifically to the 
clause. Neither approved of it. 
The Richmond Dispatch did con- 
eede that Garfield had stated his 
ease forcefully, but the New 
Orleans Times ridiculed the princi- 
ples outright. Phe other five South- 
ern papers used the address as an 
opportunity to reiterate their op- 
position to Negro suffrage. In the 
North and West, three of the 
twelve papers examined commented 
on the excerpt in question. All 
three, Republican organs,- com- 
mended the significant statements. 
In fact, the Chicago Tribune and 
the Philadelphia North American 
were quite lavish in their praise. 
The New York Times, however, 
sought media for implementing the 
doctrine. The comments of the 
nine Northern and Western papers 
which directed attention to Gar- 
field’s views on the Negro ques- 
tion without singling out the 
clause in reference followed party 
dictates. Democratic organs bit- 
terly denounced the address; those 
with Republican affiliations agreed 
with most of the president’s policy. 


The Negro press was similarly 
investigated to gauge its reaction 
to Garfield’s inaugural address. 

(Continued on page 206) 


16New York Times, March 7, 1881, 
p. 4, ed. 
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ELIHU ROOT 


Just as historians have over- 
looked the comment of Garfield 
that we have rescued from oblivion, 
similarly a speech by Elihu Root 
that caused considerable furor in 
1903 has been ignored. Dr. Philip 
Jessup, the principal biographer of 
this eminent statesman, made no 
reference to the speech. At the 
time, however, it was widely com- 
mented upon. The Chicago Trib- 
une, for erample, printed a num- 
ber of articles and letters .and sent 
a special reporter to sound out the 
reactions of leading white and 
colored Southerners. This materi- 
al, discovered by Mr. James R. 
Carroll, one of the members of the 


1950-1951 Seminar, is too rich to 
be summarized to the. extent that 
limitations of space in this issue 
would require. 

The first student to find a refer- 
ence to Root’s speech was Miss 
Hattie M. Rice, who investigated 
the Boston Transcript. Following 
Root’s speech before the Union 
League Club of New York on 
February 6, 1903 as reported in 
the Transcript, is Miss Rice’s sum- 
mary of an editorial, ‘‘Secretary 
Root Answered,’’ that appeared in 
the Transcript on February 13. It 
is significant that the editorial 
harped upon Root’s statement that 
the experiment in Negro suffrage 


had failed. There is little doubt 
that the editorial gave a false tm- 
pression of what Root meant. The 
Transcript, moreover, called at- 
tention to evidences of Southern 
goodwill, but failed to mention the 
fact that Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Alabama, North 
Carolina and. Virginia had, begin- 
ning with 1890, revised their con- 
stitutions for the express purpose 
of disfranchising most Negroes. 
The paper, whose principal clien- 
tele were ‘‘the Proper Bostonians,”’ 
quoted Booker T. Washington, as 
did many Northern newspapers, in 
order to demonstrate that some 
Southerners were ‘‘disposed to do 
the right thing.’”’ 
R. W. L. 


Root’s SPEECH 


Within two years after the foun- 


dation of this club‘ the Nation, by 
the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, provided that slavery 


should not exist in the United 
States, or in any Territory under 
its jurisdiction. Within five years, 
by the Fourteenth Amendment, the 
Nation declared that all men born 
or naturalized within the territory 
of the United States should. be 
citizens. Within seven years, by 
the Fifteenth Amendment, the Na- 
tion declared that no one should 
be deprived of his right to vote by 
reason of his race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude. Those 
three amendments: embodied the 
scheme adopted by the thoughtful 
men of the time for the uplifting 
of those who had been held in 
slavery from the beginning of our 
history. 

You remember how difficult the 
question was, what was to be done 
with the poor black man held all of 
his life a slave and now free? The 
answer, found in these amend- 
ments, was, Give him citizenship. 
give him suffrage, give him equal 
rights, and he will rise. 
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I fear we are compelled to face 
the conclusion that the experiment 
has failed. The suffrage has been 
taken away from the black’ man 
in most of the States where he 
composes a large part of the popu- 
lation. The black man of the 
South, in general, no longer has 
practically the right of suffrage. 
The right to aspire to office, how- 
ever humble, is also disputed, and 
in a great measure denied. 

A eurious development has been 
seen within the past vear along this 
line. President Roosevelt has ap- 
pointed fewer black men in the 
South than did President Me- 
Kinley. There are fewer black 
men now holding Federal offices in 
the South than there were when 
President McKinley died, yet loud 
outeries are to be heard from the 
greater part of the South against 
what is called President Roose- 
velt’s policy of appointing black 
men to office, whereas under Presi- 
dent MeKinley, under President 
Harrison, under President Hayes 
—under all the preceding Presi- 
dents—nothing was said, although 
more black men were appointed. 

A few nights ago a black man, 
holding an important office, at- 
tended an official reception at the 
White House. There has not been 
a time since the Civil War when 
black men have not held similar 
offices in the Federal Government. 
At official receptions, the black 
men holding: thosg offices have al- 
ways attended. They attended the 
receptions of Presidents McKinley, 
Cleveland and others. Yet the at- 
tendance at President Roosevelt’s 
was the signal for an outery that 
the whites were being insulted by 
the appearance of this black office 
holder. Now, I am not discussing 
the question. I am simply show- 
ing that the same state of official 
treatment of the blacks meets a 
change in the public feeling of the 
South; that the right to aspire to 
office under the Federal Govern- 


ment which was formerly unques- 
tioned is now questioned. And it 
is probably but a matter of time— 
not so very long a time— when the 
overwhelming weight of opinion of 
the white men will succeed in ex- 
cluding blacks from all offices in 
the Southern States. 

So the country has to face the 
failure of the plan which was 
adopted at the close of the Civil 
War, to lift the blacks from the 
condition in which they were left 
when they were freed from slavery 
by conferring upon them the suf- 
frage. We can never throw off the 
responsibility that rests on our 
people for the well-being of these 
men who were held in bondage for 
so many generations, and the new 
question of what can be done for 
them, now that the_first attempt 
has failed, is one that challenges 
the best thought and the best 
patriotism of our country. 

But let me say this. You did not 
live and labor in vain in this field. 
The spirit in which you wrought 
still lives. You have created a 
higher type and sense of patriot- 
ism; you have elevated the charac- 
ter of American citizenship; and 
there lives to-day, largely through 
your efforts and the example and 
inspiration furnished by you in 
1863, men enough in this land, de- 
voted to their country, competent 
to meet the problem and perform 
the labors of good citizenship, to 
carry on the blessings that you 
saved from extinction to the re- 
motest generation.! 


THE Transcript’s Repiy? 

The Transcript editorial declared 
that many persons had given Root 
an answer, but that the most sig- 
nificant had come from the Arch- 
bishop of Ireland who had been a 
‘friend, confidant, counsellor and 
one of the chosen helpers of Me- 
Kinley.’’ The Archbishop stated 
that ‘‘ ‘the vital principle of de- 


1Boston Transcript, February 7, .1903, 
p. 5, news art. 

“Boston Transcript, February 13, 1903, 
ed. 
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mocracy must animate the republic 
if we are to be loyal to the memory 
of Lincoln.’’’ The principle held 
that ‘‘ ‘every man under the flag 
must be equal before the law in 
civil and political rights, it matters 
not what his place of birth, what 
his religious creed, what the color 
of his face, if he is an American 
the laws of the land must flow 
upon him.’ ’’ Anything less than 
that, theArchbishop was quoted as 
saying, would be war on American 
institutions. 

The editorial contended that 
Root’s statements were an indica- 
tion of weariness with his duty, and 
that such statements withdrew en- 
couragement from Southern peo- 
ple even when they were ‘‘dis- 
posed to do the right thing.’’ Evi- 
dence of this Southern good-will 
was seen in the Hardwick bill, 
which had been introduced in the 
Georgia legislature for the purpose 
of disfranchising the colored peo- 
ple through the use of the under- 
standing clause. It had received 
only 3 votes in the lower branch 
where it was introduced, while 137 
votes were cast against it. 

On the basis of an interview 
published in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, the Transcript declared that 
Booker T. Washington was willing 
to accept the declaration of a re- 
cent industrial convention at 
Huntsville, Alabama ‘‘ ‘composed 
of the best brains of the white 
South’’’ which was as follows: 
‘* “To move the race problem from 
the domain of polities, where it has 
so long and seriously vexed the in- 
dustrial progress of the South, we 
recommend to the several states of 
the South the adoption of an in- 
telligent standard of citizenship 
that will equally apply to black 
and white alike.’ ’’ 

The Transcript stated that 
earnest Southern white men were 
trying to bring about equal citizen- 
ship rights and the ‘‘encourage- 
ment’’ gotten from Root was that 
Negro suffrage had been a failure. 
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In order to round out the picture 
of the Negro presented to the 
American mind by newspapers and 
magazines, Mrs. Cowan was as- 
signed to make a study of ‘‘The 
Negro in the American Drama, 
1877-1900.’’ This was not a pioneer 
study as were those based upon 
newspapers and magazines. Pro- 
fessor Sttrling A. Brown had pub- 
lished an excellent study, Negro 
Poetry and Drama, in 1937 and 
Edith Isaacs had given a fuller 
treatment in The Negro in the 
American Theatre published ten 
years later. Arthur Hobson 
Quinn’s A History of the Ameri- 
can Drama from the Civil War to 
the Present Day, published in 1927, 
still remains a classic treatment of 
the general subject. 

Mrs. Cowan not only gave a full- 
er_ historical perspective and mean- 
ing to the plays analyzed than have 
other writers, but she also dis- 
covered at the Library of Congress 
a large collection of plays in the 
Rare Book Collection, few of which 
were mentioned in any history of 
the drama. The following excerpts, 
taken from Mrs. Cowan’s thesis, 
afford an understanding of the 
types of plays known to have been 
presented to the public. 

R. W. L. 


The first play taken up here was 
written expressly for the two 
colored artists who took the lead- 
ing roles. The Hyers sisters were 
famous in the operatic world. They 
made their debut at the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre in Sacramento, Calif- 
ornia in 1867. Their initial efforts 
were successful and they toured 
the country, gradually enlarging 
their duet to form a quintet. Wal- 
lace King became the tenor, John 
Luea, the baritone, and A. C. 
Taylor accompanied them on the 
piano. Evidently they appeared 
more often on the concert stage 
than in the drama for there was no 


By Mary FrRaANcES €oOwAN 


record of their performance in any 
play other than Out Of Bondage. 
However, they were supported by 
a forty-piece orchestra. 


There was little information 
about the author of Out Of Bond- 
age, Joseph B. Bradford. This was 
possibly due to the fact that his 
real name was William R. Hunter. 
His father was one of the wealth- 
iest slave owners in the South and 
Hunter was reared in luxury. His 
service in the navy under his real 
name caused a breach with his 
family and his subsequent assump- 
tion of an alias. He wrote several 
plays among which were Out of 
Bondage, 1876, and In and Out 
of Bondage, 1877." The latter play 
eould not be located and the 
former, which was never printed, 
exists only in manuscript form. In 
fact, the only proof that this play 
was ever produced on the stage 
was to be found in an obscure 
volume on the theatre in Tomb- 
stone, Arizona which stated that 
Out of Bondage appeared there on 
March 6, 1890. At this perform- 
ance, eighteén colored artists par- 
ticipated led by the cornetist, 
George Freeman.* 


Out of Bondage, as the name 
suggests, is a play of three acts 
which opens during the time of 
slavery and traces the Negro 
through emancipation, ending with 
his establishment as a free man 
and his adjustment to a new life. 
The first two acts are laid in the 
cabin of Uncle Eph on a planta- 
tion in Georgia. He and his wife, 
Aunt Naomi, keep house for two 
sisters, Kaloolah, a plantation 
hand, and Narcisse, a house serv- 


1Benjamin Brawley, Negro Genius 
(New York, 1946), pp. 133-136. 

2James Melvin Lee, ‘‘Joseph Brad- 
ford,’’ Allan Johnson, ed., Dictionary of 
American Biography (New York, 1929), 
II, 558-559. 

3Clair. E. Willson, Mines and Miners 
(Tueson, 1935), p. 68. 
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SOME UNKNOWN PLAYS ABOUT THE NEGRO 


ant. Kaloolah, is shown as being 
gay, carefree and impudent in her 
speech : 


I isn’t no high-toned darkey what lives 
up to de big house wid de white folks 
like sis yer,—nuffin’ to do all day long 
but eat flour bread, curl my hair, and 
make myself look pooty. 


The strife between house and field 
servants which-seems to show up 
in her speech is, in this instance, 
more an effort to poke fun at her 
sister. When the scene.opens, the 
family is about to eat dinner. A 
great deal is made of the whiskey 
drinking that goes en before din- 
ner. Uncle Eph concludes that 
‘‘it’s pizen,’’ but insists-that it is 
good ‘‘to prepare my stomach fur 
de possum.’’ All, even the girls, 
drink to the toast: ‘‘Here’s hopin’ 
you may all lib to see yerselves 
free.’”4 

Dinner conversation is novel to 
say the least. To Kaloolah’s ques- 
tion regarding Adam’s race, Uncle 
Eph gives her the assurance that 
he was black. His explanation for 
the existence of white people is: 


Well one day de Lord got down on 
some od de cullud people, an’ he wite- 
washed ’em as a terrible example to 
ebil-doers.® 


Kaloolah rematmed unimpressed 
and wished the Lord would get 
down on her. Narcisse is in direct 
contrast to Kaloolah, gentle, quiet 
and speaking completely without 
dialect. She laughs off her sister’s 
efforts to tease her and the meal 
ends with a song by the company. 

The second act takes place dur- 
ing the war. Uncle Eph regards 
the Yankees with considerable awe. 
He has a most idealistic and quite 
erroneous view of what the Union 


4Joseph Bradford, Out of Bondage 
(1878), pp. 3, 6. A handwritten manu- 
script of 60 pages deposited in the Rare 
Book Collection of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

5Tbid., p. 11. 
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is attempting to accomplish. It is 
his belief that: 


Dey’s gwine to drive de white folks off 
the face od de earth; an’ den dey’s 
gwine to gib de cullud people de land 
an’ de provisions.® 


Nevertheless, he takes the typical 
view attributed to the old South- 
ern retainer. He ‘isn’t positive 
he’ll like this new state of affairs 
since ‘‘Old Massa’s always been 
good to us.’’ He and his wife de- 
cide to stay on the plantation after 
emancipation but the younger ones 
gleefully strike out for the North 
and freedom. The _ irrepressible 
Kafoolah..declares: ‘‘I’se gwine to 
Jive in a big house all by myself, 
an’ hab de white people wait on 
me.’”? 

The opening of Act III reveals 
an elegant interior in Boston. The 
audience is immediately struck by 
the fact that all the players have 
completely lost their dialects and 
now speak the most precise Eng- 
lish. The two girls are now mar- 
ried to boys who came from the 
same plantation. They are await- 
ing a visit from Uncle Eph and 
Aunt Naomi. When the older play- 
ers enter, they have not changed 
at all. They are quite surprised 
at the evidence of a new life they 
find and regard the two couples 
with a kind of awe. Uncle Eph is 
genuinely amazed to find that they 
are able to make a living by their 
singing and really shocked to know 
that in Boston white and colored 
people sit together in the music 
hall. He confesses that he is quite 
disappointed in his new-found free- 
dom for he has to work just as 
hard as he did before emancipa- 
tion. Some very idealistic and 
conciliatory speeches come from 
Narcisse who is always shown as the 
most cultured of the foursome. She 
admonishes her relatives: 


Let us never forget the debt of grati- 


This statement is in- 


SIbid., p. 24. 
tended to convey the prevalence of the 
idea among the Negroes of the rumor 
that they were to receive forty acres and 
a mule. 

TIbid., pp. 25, 29. 


tude we owe the white people. . . . Let 
us always remember that our way to 
freedom lay through the red sea of 
their blood which was poured out for 
us like water. 


She also insisted: ‘‘Up North 
here, there is no distinction of 
eolor. All men are free and 
equal.’’® 


In reviewing this play, the con- 
ciliatory tone of the author was 
most apparent. He created his 
characters with the dialect common 
to the slave. He allowed them to 
drop it in Boston, evidently to 
show that freedom at once brought 
about a wonderful change. Much 
was made of the so-called ‘‘equali- 
ty’’ that the Negro achieved and 
the audience was led to believe that 
Unele Eph and Aunt Naomi were 
simply incapable of making a very 
easy transition. The lack of depth 
in this play could be attributed in 
part to the fact that it was written 
primarily to. demonstrate the musi- 
eal ability of the Hyers sisters. Yet 
the emphasis on the whiskey ritual 
before dinner, the flighty charac- 
ter of Kaloolah, and the happiness 
of the life as portrayed in the first 
act indicated that the author ac- 
cepted the plantation tradition. 
His further treatment of Uncle 
Eph’s disappointment in freedom 
and his description of the exalted 
status the others had reached were 
intended to convince the audience 
that the Negro needed only the de- 
sire to improve his condition and 
it would be accomplished. 


The development of a_ very 
similar theme was found in a play 
by George M. Minor entitled Eph 
or The Slave’s Devotion. Once 
again, nothing is known about this 
author and very little about the 
actual presentation of the play. A 
playbill attached to the manuscript 
offered the information that it was 
presented in Andre’s Opera House 
but failed to give the location of 
the theatre or the date of perform- 


8Ibid., pp. 52, 63. 

®The following analysis is, to the au- 
thor’s knowledge, the first detailed treat- 
ment of this play. 
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ance. Further information on the 
bill stated that the leading role 
was played by George Bennett. He 
was referred to as ‘‘the distin- 
guished negro Comedian, Vocalist, 
and Musician.’’!° 

George Minor described his work 
as a play ‘‘representing the negro 
as he really is.’ The five acts 
were designed to carry Eph 
through his status as a slave to his 
position as a freeman. Act I opens 
on a plantation in Georgia when 
Eph, a slave possessing considera- 
ble musical ability, is bought for 
fifteen hundred dollars to amuse 
the family of the owner. Mrs. 
Parker and Lulu are delighted 
with their gift. From the begin- 
ning, Eph distrusts Sinclair, the 
villainous overseer of the plantation 
who is scheming to bring trouble 
upon the Parkers. In this situa- 
tion, there is evidence of some class 
conflict ‘between the Southern 
whites, for Sinclair had been in 
love with Mrs. Parker and feels 
that he was refused because of his 
middle-class status. At the end of 
the act the plantation house catches 
on fire and Eph demonstrates his 
heroism and wins the gratitude of 
his master by saving little Lulu. 


Sinelair opens Act II by reveal- 
ing his plans to rob Parker. Al- 
though he carries out his design, 
Eph is able to get the money back 
but, in the scuffle, Parker is hurt 
and does not realize who made the 
attack upon him. Eph, by this 
time, has acquired an ally, Curtis, 
a Yankee peddler, and together 
they get the sheriff and denounce 
Sinclair. Mrs. Parker, frail by 
nature and overwrought by the 
turn of events, dies just before war 
is declared. 

In Act III, Sinclair is in jail 
meditating upon the revenge he 
still hopes to secure. He has de- 
cided to use Lulu as a means of 
getting back at her parents when 


10George .M. Minor, Eph or The 
Slave’s Devotion (1888). A manuscript 
of 52 pages deposited in the Rare Book 
Collection of the Library of Congress. 
Playbill attached. 

117bid., attached playbill. 
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the ghost of Mrs. Parker visits him 
and warns him against harming 
her family. Though considerably 
shaken by this apparition, Sinclair 
clings to his plans and manages to 
escape. Twelve years’ elapse be- 
tween the passage of acts. The 
scene opens on Broadway in New 
York where Curtis, the Yankee, 
meets his old friend Eph. He is 
astounded to learn that Eph is 
very successful, playing on Broad- 
way as ‘‘The Plantation Wonder.’’ 
They pass Sinclair on the street 
without fully recognizing him until 
they hear that Lulu has been kid- 
napped. Immediately, they realize 
the identity of the culprit, trail 
him to his hideout and rescue the 
girl. 

The final act returns the audi- 
ence to the mansion in the South. 
Parker, who lost his holdings after 
the war, has lived in the North 
and been very successful in~busi- 
ness ventures. His one desire was 
to buy back his land and this 
he has finally accomplished. He 
has no idea that the guest he and 
his daughter are so graciously 
entertaining is really Sinclair -in 
disguise. In time, his guest reveals 
that he holds an unpaid mortgage 
on the Parker land for the sum, of 
forty-two thousand dollars. Blunt- 
ly, he proposes to exchange the 
notes for Lulu’s hand with imme- 
diate foreclosure the penalty for 
refusal. Curtis, the peddler, enters 
and once again fails to recognize 
his old enemy. Eph has been sent 
for by Parker, for his aging moth- 
er, Aunt Hannah, desires to see 
him just once more. When he re- 
turns, the dilemma facing Parker 
is disclosed and Eph, always to the 
rescue, declares that he will ad- 
vance the money which he has 
earned on Broadway. Lulu, over- 
come with gratitude, embraces Eph 
and in the ensuing confusion, Sin- 
clair is recognized. He attempts to 
fight his way out but is shot and 
killed by the ever faithful Eph. 
The curtain falls on the rejoicing 
of the company. 


The Slave’s Devotion made use 
of the usual melodrama which was 


so popular with audiences in this 
period. It was quite evident that 
it also was written primarily to 
demonstrate the musical ability of 
the leading character. The dialect 
written here was no worse than 
that found in other plays of the 
same caliber. However, when 
George Minor claimed to present 
‘*the negro as he really is’’ he was 
straining the credulity of the audi- 
ence. That Eph should always be 
on hand in the nick of time, that 
in a huge city such as New York, 
he was able to pick up Sinelair’s 
trail to rescue Lulu, and finally 
that he should return to the planta- 
tion at the strategic moment and 
offer a sum such as forty-two thou- 
sand dollars to the master who had 
bought him for fifteen hundred 
went beyond the bounds of plausi- 
bility. This play represented an 
effort on'the part of the author to 
deseribe the institution of slavery 
as a beneficent one, and to empha- 
size the loyalty characteristically 
attributed to the slave. In the final 
analysis, Eph’s success on Broad- 
way was essential to establish the 
final proof of his devotion. Eph 
was thoroughly happy with the 
Parkers in the accepted tradition. 
He was, in fact, so satisfied that 
once he was free, he turned over 
his life savings without security 
to his former master. This entire 
theme was an attempt toward 
peacemaking—an effort to show, 
once slavery was abolished, that 
the relationship between master 
and slave had been one of deep 
and abiding friendship. 

Uncle Tom’s Freedom by James 
Oliver Arnold was apparently 
written with the same intention of 
earrying Uncle Tom from slavery 
to freedom. Attempts to uncover 
any facts about the life of this au- 
thor were unsuccessful as were the 
efforts to prove this play was ever 
produced. Arnold dedicated his 
work to the Grand Army of the 
Republic and, using a collection of 
historical tableaux, tried to en- 
eompass the outstanding events 


12James Oliver Arnold, Uncle Tom’s 
Freedom (Dayton, Ohio, 1893). 
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from about 1860 to 1885.'* The re- 
sult was a heterogeneous collection 
of scenes which destroyed any 
hoped-for continuity. 

The play begins with a prologue 
in verse in which Love declares 
that happiness is to be found in 
thoughtfulness towards: others. 
From this auspicious beginning, 


the audience is rudely transferred: 


to the scene of a slave auction. As 
soon as this is over, runaway slaves 
come on the stage and a glimpse 
of the operation of the under- 
ground railway is witnessed. Uncle 
Tom is a slave who had been 
bought but escapes. The act ends 
with his recapture. The second act 
is a series of equally hectie scenes 
beginning with the raid by and 
capture of John Brown, continu- 
ing through the voting by the 
Southern states for secession, and 
ending with John Brown’s last 
message which predicts. the com- 
ing of civil war. The play con- 
tinues to progress fitfully through 
a few speeches which show the 
Northern opposition to slavery, a 
restrained scene in which Ander- 
son surrenders Fort Sumter and 
another depicting the beginning of 
recruitment. Act four is devoted 
to scenes of the battlefield, culmi- 
nating in the news of surrender. 
The assassination of Lincoln, the 
subsequent capture and death of 
Booth and a glance at Lincoln’s 
bier form the material for the fifth 
act. The sixth act reveals the only 
bit of real humor in the play, for 
when Jefferson Davis is taken in- 
to custody dressed in women’s 
clothes, the contraband slaves 
sing: 


Uncle Sam jis took a squint; yah, 


yah! 

He saw dem boots and took a hint; 
yah, yah. 

He saw ’twas Jeff; he said, come 
down, 

Come down, old fellow; you come 
down.18 


The last scenes portray the re- 
turn of the veterans who include 
old Uncle Tom. While the audi- 
ence is still wondering where he 


13] bid., p. 13. 
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has been, four stalwart soldiers, 
two in blue and two in gray, take 
the stage and sing lovingly of the 
old homestead. So ends the first 
section. 

The second section takes on the 
characteristics of a minstrel show, 
complete with singing and jokes 
between the center man and end 
man. The jokes are typical: 


What did Uncle Abe mean 
by the sheep and the goats? 
Dat paht of de document I 
intaphet dat he meant de 
goats for de mastahs, an’ 

. de sheep for de cullud man. 
TI don’t understand; explain. 
Doan de cullid man wa’e de 
wool? He am, den of de 
sheep fol’, suah. 


Center: 


End: 


The minstrel section is completed 
by a grand tableau with the entire 
company singing: ‘‘The North, 
the South, we’ve made them one, 
by the blood of many a father and 
son.’’!4 


A final section follows in which 
Uncle Tom gives two orations. In 
the first he is a preacher, exhort- 
ing his congregation to be grateful 
fur freedom. In the second he is 
supporting the use of greenbacks 
and campaigning for free silver 
with an admonition to his audi- 
ence: ‘‘Doan wo’ship de Golden 
Calf.’’ In this passage, Uncle Tom 
opposes the free trade policy sup- 
ported by England and asserts that 
the free coinage of silver and the 
use of greenbacks will help the 
American working men, both white 
and colored. He puts the question 
to his audience: 


The eight million of cullid people in 
dis lan’ of liberty dona wan’ de white 
wo’kin nian to wo’k fo’ ten cents a 
day. What would de cullid man get if 
de white man had to wo’k fo’ ten cents 
a day?. . . No, de cullid man wan’s de 
white wo’kin man to go up higher an’ 
higher, dat we can be lifted up a little 
too.15 


This is evidently the opinion of the 
author put into the words of Uncle 
Tom. 

It is unlikely that this haphazard 


14Tbid., pp. 20, 23. 
15Tbid., p. 31. 


piece of work ever reached the 
stage but it indicates what the au- 
thor believed would attract the 
public. The Negro, Uncle Tom, was 
basically meant to be an amusing 
character. His dialect is poor, 
his speeches are interspersed with 
attempts at humor. The placatory 
theme of the play is most evi- 
dent. Uncle Tom is a poor carica- 
ture of Mrs. Stowe’s creation 
and his orations certainly had a 
subservient flavor. Any doubt in 
the mind of the audience concern- 
ing. the attitude of the author 
would have been allayed at once 
by the friendly scene between the 
soldiers in blue and gray. To be 
certain of gaining the popular 
favor, Arnold threw in a minstrel 
show which is indicative of his 
belief that approval would surely 
be gained by this traditional pres- 
entation of the Negro. The last 
speeches of Uncle Tom on current 
economic questions were less an at- 
tempt to make him ludicrous than 
they were the author’s effort to 
insert a topic of comtemporary 
interest. 


The popularity of the tableau 
type of play is evident by the 
number of authors who wrote in 
this fashion. The Old Plantation 
by another unknown, E. W. Mce- 
Connell, followed the same line of 
development. It consisted of a 
series of scenes which, the author 
claimed, showed ‘‘Southern negro 
life in all its phases.’’ The scene 
opens upon the reminiscences of 
Uncle Eben, an old slave, who 
speaks in extreme dialect and final- 
ly falls asleep. The rest of the 
play consists of his memories seen 
through his dreams. His mind first 
wanders back to his wedding where 
he and his wife are both dressed 
in loud, badly fitted clothes. The 
wedding is entirely lacking in 
dignity as the minister speaks to 
the couple: ‘‘Does your fudder 
promise to give her half’ de water- 
millions ?’’!® 


The celebration after the wed- 


16E, W. McConnell, The Old Plantation 
(1897), p. 2..A typewritten manuscript 
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ding is carried on in true minstrel 
tradition with the company sing- 
ing ‘‘There’ll be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight’’ and continu- 
ing with the Cakewalk.17 In the 
midst of the festivities, the news 
comes that the master is dead and 
the song immediately changes to 
**Massa’s in de Cole Cole Ground.”’ 
The next two scenes are devoted to 
a picture of the slaves at work, on 
a Kentucky tobacco farm, then on 
a cotton plantation. Both times, 
they seem quite happy, singing and 
dancing at their labors. 


For no apparent reason, the set- 
ting shifts to the levee on the out- 
skirts of town. This is eventually 
intended to portray the life of 
Negroes in the city. Inevitably, 
the author has them shooting dice, 
fighting, and flashing razors. The 
melee is brought to a close with 
the arrest of one of the brawlers. 
Again, Uncle Eben and his wife 
appear, this time in the slave mart 
waiting to be sold. At this point, 
a great deal is made of the fact 
that this family is not to be sepa- 
rated. They are finally situated on 
a Virginia plantation where they 
are perfectly contented singing 
‘‘Old Black Joe.’’ With a final 
rendition of ‘‘Dixie’’-the play is 
over. 


It ‘takes no great stretch of 
imagination to ascertain the atti- 
tude of McConnell. He obviously 
regarded the Negro solely as a 
source of comedy. He made their 
speech uncouth and specified that 
their clothing should be absurd. 
The wedding ceremony where one 
would expect some restraint de- — 
veloped into a ludicrous farce with 
the absurd promises .which the 
minister inserted into the service. 
The minstrel show was appareritly 
his idea of how all Negroes enter- 


deposited in the Rare Book Collection 
of the Library of Congress. 

17A dance, characteristic of the min- 
strel shows, introduced on the stage in 
the Octoroon, a musical comedy pro- 
duced by a Negro, John W. Isham in 
1896. Frederick W. Bond, The Negro 
and the Drama (Washington, 1940), p. 
46. 
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the only 
drawn 


tained themselves, and 
conclusion that could be 
from his portrayal of the Negro in 
the city was that his presence 
caused only confusion and riot. As 
it was his expressed intention to 
show all phases of the life of the 
Southern Negro, any public rendi- 
tion of this play would have caused 
the audience to feel that slavery 
was a most satisfactory and hu- 
mane practice and that urban life 
brought only degeneracy and chaos. 
_ Louisa May Fields took a dif- 
ferent viewpoint in her play, 
Twelve Years a Slave. Once more, 
it is necessary to state that there 
is no information concerning the 
author or the possible production 
of this piece of work. However, in 
this play, the freed man was re- 
turned to slavery, reversing the 
customary procedure. 
The central character, 
Northrup, is a free colored man 
living in Saratoga, New York. He 
has established himself as an ear- 
nest, hard-working, respectable 
member of the community. His 
speech does not conform to the usu- 


Solomon 


al pattern of dialect but, on the con- 
trary, is rather stilted as though 
he has just learned correct Eng- 
lish. At the time when the play 
opens, Solomon is in difficulties, 
for he is facing foreclosure of the 
mortgage on his house. He has one 
friend, Cephas Parker, from whom 
he hopes to get the money. He is 
completely unaware that Collins, 
his landlord, has no intention of 


allowing the mortgage to be paid 


off, and has, in fact. contacted 
two shady characters, Brown and 
Hamilton. These two have worked 
up a profitable trade selling free 
Negroes South into slavery and 
Collins suggests that they turn 
their attention to Solomon. Ilis at- 
titude was not based on prejudice 
alone but also on a desire to secure 
the land. As soon as these arrange- 
ments are concluded, Collins goes 
to Northrup’s house, and, pretend- 
ing that Solomon has no chance of 
getting the money, turns the family 
out into the street. Brown and 
Hamilton then approach the de- 
spairing man and offer him a job 
as a ruse to get him in a position 
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where he cannot prove his free 
status.18 

Still promising him a job, the 
two sharpers take the reluctant 
Solomon to a dive in Washington. 
Hamilton tries to impress upon 
their captive how well he is being 
treated when he refers to Brown’s 
attitude: ‘‘Dot’s a fine man and 
he treats you shust like a shentle- 
men.’’ Being lower class whites, 
these two naturally regard Solomon. 
with a mixture of prejudice and 
patronage. Finally, when other 
methods fail and Solomon is be- 
coming inereasingly suspicious, 
they give him a drugged drink and 
cart him off to the slave mart, 
where he is sold to Freeman, a 
Southern trader, for five hundred 
dollars. When the bewildered man 
protests that he is free, the trader’s 
answer is: 
Why. you damn black hulk, do you 
know that I have paid five hundred 

(Continued on page 212) 

18Louisa May Fields, Twelve Years a 
Slare (Indianapolis, 1897). <A_ type- 
written manuscript deposited in the Rare 


Book Collection of the Library of Con- 
gress. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES’S IDEA OF HUMOR 
ABOUT THE NEGRO IN THE EARLY PART OF 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


One of the most startling results 
of the investigations made by the 
graduate students in the History 
Department at Howard University 
was the revelation of the type of 
jokes of which :Negroes were made 
the butt. Like most newspapers 
the New York Times told the kind 
of stories that it believed would 
appeal to most of its readers. 
Whether the editors stopped to 
think that the jokes might be of- 
fensive to Negroes or did not care 
if they were is not clear. Since 
‘many other reputable Northern 
newspapers frequently printed 
similar jokes and stories, it is not 
to be wondered at that Negroes 
were rarely taken seriously. The 
Times ts probably not proud today 
of its humorous portrayal of the 
Negro fifty years ago. It may be 
doubted, indeed, that the editors 
have any idea of the role their 
paper played at that time in per- 
petuating unsavory stereotypes of 
the Negro. By comparing the char- 
acterization of the Negro in leading 
Northern dailies fifty years ago 
with the portrayal today, one can 
obtain a clear picture of the 
changed attitude toward the Negro 
in American society and thought. 

R. W. L. 


Negroes were particularly sensi- 
tive to Negro jokes, stereotypes, 
and epithets in the early years of 
the twentieth century because they 
had not at that time gotten far 
enough away from the conditions 


pictured in the jokes and stereo-. 


types not to be harmed by them. 
In addition, the Negro could not 
usually submerge his identity and 
thus avoid the stigma attached to 
race jokes as could the Irish, 
Italians, Jews and other groups. 
The treatment of the Negro in a 


By Epaear A. Toppin 


humorous manner was not neg- 
lected by the Times. Frequently 
there were seen articles that re- 
flected harmful stereotypes such as 
the ‘‘chicken-stealing Negro.’ 
Other stories were carried that 
illustrated Negro ignorance and 
superstition or that ridiculed the 
Negro in the professions. Negro 
jokes were not infrequently em- 
ployed. Perhaps the most harmful 
of all was the use of crude ‘‘ Negro 
dialect’’ and derogatory epithets 
such as ‘‘coon’’ and ‘‘darky’’ in 
reporting ordinary news events. 
The Times generally employed 
“‘Negro dialect’’ when quoting 
Negroes who were not prominent 
leaders. In relating the difficulties 
of a stranded Negro youth, a news 
item quoted him as saying: ‘‘ ‘I 
got a white'man to writ a letter to 
my ’dopted mother in de South, 
an’ she writ on fer me to come 
home, kaze day all want to see me 
pow’ful bad, but I an’t got no 
money fo’ to get dar wit.’ ’’ In 
quoting Jack Johnson the Times 
had never utilized dialect until an 
editorial quoted him as replying 
to a question concerning how he 
was going to invest his fight earn- 
ings. According. to this editorial, 
Johnson replied that he would in- 
vest them in ‘‘ ‘Gov’munt bonds; 
they don’t bring so much, but 
they’s gilt edged.’’’ The news 
article that reported the very same 
incident quoted him somewhat dif- 
ferently in these words: ‘‘ ‘They 
do not pay as.much interest as 
some stocks, but they sure pay.’ ’”! 
The Negro jokes carried in the 
Times column titled ‘‘Nuggets’’ 
were practically always taken 


1Times, April 17, 1901, p. 16, news 
art.; July 12, 1910, p. 14, news art.; 
July 13, editorial. 


from some other newspaper. The 
Philadelphia Press contributed one 
that read as follows: 


Parson Jackson—“In de mattah of 
watahmelon, I s’pose yo’ b’liebe. stolen 
fruits am always sweetest?” 

Sam Johnson—“I dunno, I ain’t nebah 
eat any but de one kind.” 


The Atlanta Constitution added this 
joke: ’ 


“Marse Tom, ain’t you gwine run fer 
some office dis year?”—“TI think not” 
—“None’ tall?”—“None.”—“My, My! 
En I needs a sack er flour, side er 
meat, jug er licker, en dem ol’ shoes 
what you got on.” 


From the Boston Journal came the 


following joke: 


Said a litle negro boy to his companion 
who was twitting him about his color 
as they were playing on a South End 
street: “I’se not black. I’se just a 


1992 


respectable color! 


Negro stereotypes were _ por- 
trayed in the Times. The ‘‘razor- 
totin’ Negro’’ was seen in a news 
article that reported an altercation 
between Mr. and Mrs. Moore and 
a policeman. Mrs. Moore was quoted 
as saying: ‘‘‘Out of my way 
white man, Charlie’s got his razor 
out an dere’s goin’ to be a hot 
time.’’’ On another occasion, a 
Negro was described in a news 
article as being ‘‘ a typical negro 
from the top of his retreating fore- 
head to the soles of his ample feet.’’ 
The ‘‘wise old darky’’ was seen in 
an item taken from the Washing- 
ton Star: ‘‘‘De man dat allus 
speaks de troof,’ said Uncle Eben, 
‘deserves a heap o’ credit. But he 
wants to be kyarful not to talk 
any mo’ dan is absolutely neces- 


2Ibid., July 23, 1901, p. 6, Nuggets; 
Nov. 25, p. 6, Nuggets; July 18, 1902, 
p. 8, Nuggets. 
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sary.’’’ The ‘‘chicken-stealing 
Negro’’ was reflected in an item 
from the Kansas City Star. Ac- 
cording to this item: 


It was a Maysville negro preacher who 
needing the money, said: “Brethren, 
we will now staht de box, an’ fo’ de 
glory of heaven, which ebber of you 
stole Mr. Jones’s turkey will please 
not put anything in hit.” And every 
man in the congregation contributed.* 


The Negro who was engaged in 
one of the professions also came 
in for his share of ridicule and 
dialect. A Negro lawyer who was 
wounded in a fight was quoted as 
saying: ‘‘ ‘Don’t know who shot 
me, and ah wouldn’t tell if ah 
did.’ ’’ Aeeording to an editorial 
in the Times: ‘‘It is not alone as 
pulpit orators that the Negroes of 
the older school use an eloquence 
more interesting than intelligible.’’ 
Then the editorial in the Times of- 
fered as evidence the following 
statement by Randolph Miller, edi- 
tor of the Chattanooga Blade: 


“In this case, as are generally all other 
eases of this sort, the whites have dis- 
graced themselves tenfold worse than 
the act of the Negro; for this reason, 
while it is said that the Negro com- 
mitted a high crime by an act of way 
laying with an intent to take life, a 
crime of the same nature or worse 
from the fact that it was committed 
collectively a part of which was in the 
presentence of 8,000 people in a na- 
tion that boasts offering the~ ency- 
clopedist, of the balance of the civi- 
lized and intelligent world, perpetrat- 
ing a deed that of collective arson 
unequalled in the ancient history of 
the darkest days of savagery of races, 
even of the cannibal kind.” 


Miller’s editorial, part of which is 
quoted above, was concerning a 
'ynehing that took place in the 
South. To illustrate the paral- 
lelism, these lines by a Negro 
preacher leading his congregation 
in prayer were used: 


“Gibe dis pore brudder de eye of de 
eagle, dat he spy out sin afar off. Glue 
his hands to de gospel plow. Tie his 
tongue to de line of truf. Nail his 
years to de gospel’ pole. Bow his head 


3Ibid., March 31, 1901, p. 1, news 
art.; July 20, p. 6, Nuggets; Aug. 10, 
1902, p. 6, Nuggets. 


way down between his knees, Oh 
Lord, and fix his knees way down in 
some lonely ‘dark, and narrow valley, 
where prayer is much wanted to be 
made. Noint him with de kerosine 
ile of salvation and set him afire.’’* 


While quoting unintelligible ut- 
terances such as these, the Times 
failed to quote from intelligent 
editorials by Negro editors and 
intelligent sermons by Negro 
preachers. 

Several items dwelt on Negro 
superstition. The Lexington (Ken- 
tucky) Herald reported on a mi- 
rage of a village.in the sky seen 
by many citizens of Lexington: 
** *A eolored revival in progress 
at the time continued far into the 
night, as the worshippers firmly 


believed that the mirage portended | 


great events.”’’ The Burgin 
(Kentucky) Record tcld a story 
about a log that fell on a youth 
and ‘killed him. The story related 
that the log would probably re- 
main where it lay till it rotted for 
the Negroes had a superstition that 
whoever removed a log that had 
been the cause of a death would 
suffer a similar fate.® 


4]bid., January 21, 1901, p. 2, news 
art.; June 1, 1902, editorial; February 
14, 1913, p. 5, news art. 

5Ibid., March 2, 1910, p. 2, news art.; 
Mareh 16, p. 6, news art. 





Garfield’s 
Pronouncement 
(Continued from page 197) 


No magazines were then being pub- 
lished,. although several of short 
duration had appeared since 1837. 
In fact, of the thirty-one Negro 
newspapers listed by Penn as be- 
ing published in 1880,'" only two 
were on file for 1881 at the library 
of Congress or the Moorland Room 
of Howard University. The only 
issue for the month of March was 
that of the New Orleans Lowisi- 
anian, a weekly paper founded by 


17], Garland Penn, The Afro-American 
Press and Its Editors (Springfield, Mass., 
1891), p. 114. 
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P. B. S. Pinechback, former 
lieutenant-governor and _ acting 
governor of Louisiana, in 1870. Its 
form, printing, spelling and Eng- 
lish usages were defective, but its 
uncompromising reinforcement of 
Garfield’s principles was clearly 
evident. This is shown by the fol- 
lowing quotation which is given 
exactly as it appears in the paper: 


The position of the Negro in the 
South since reconstruction has been a 
very peculiar one: debarred literally 
from the rights justly accorded to him 
in the ammendments to the Constitu- 
tion by the coercive. powers of State 
rights, rendering the National Govern- 
ment powerless to protect him as one 
of its common citizens, and in accord- 
ance with its Constitution. President 
Garfield is the first to announce this 
brave and patriotic sentiment, that; 
“Those who resisted the change should 
remémber that there was no middle 
ground between slavery and equal 
citizenship,” and we trust that in the 
future it will be so understood. ... 
It is alleged that the danger grow- 
ing out of the Negro suffrage question 
owing to his ignorance is a standing 
menace to local self-government. . . 
This reasoning cannot be gainsayed, 


and it is the shoal upon which the 


South is liable to be wrecked, unless 
the National Government. come to its 
aid. The Negro is not the only source 
of ignorance in the South; but the 
hoards of white children growing up 
in utter ignorance and depravity in 
the South, is a grave question and 
should be seriously considered by those 
who are interested in the welfare of 
this section. . . . The’ educational facili- 
ties of the Negro in this State outside 
of the parish of Orleans, is a farce. 
In a majority of the parishes, the 
scholastic year does not embrace two 
months of actual teaching and in 
many parishes a school for the past 
two years is a luxury unknown. Such 
is the measures taken by a loyal states 
government to educate a race and to 
liberate the franchise of its citizens.1* 


This sole available comment of 
the Negro press on Garfield’s in- 
terest in elevating the colored race 
to the rank of what is today called 
first-class citizenship appears bit- 
ter indeed. The previous Hayes 
administration had gone on record 
as having allowed the South to 


(Continued on page 214) 


18New Orleans Weekly Lowisianian, 
March 12, 1881, p. 2, ed. 
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ADDRESS IN RESPONSE TO ADDRESS BY 
PRESIDENT VINCENT AURIOL OF FRANCE TO 
THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Mr. President: © 

To the Republic of Haiti, coun- 
try of French language and tradi- 
tion, cradle of the first settlements 
of France in America, jealous 
guardian of the spiritual patri- 
mony bequeathed by the former 
mother country, is granted, in the 
person of -its delegate, the dis- 
tinguished honor of welcoming 
Your Excellency to this assembly. 

I owe this good fortune, need I 
eall it to your attention, to my il- 
lustrious colleagues of the Ameri- 
can Republics. 

I believe myself to be, Mr. Presi- 
dent, their faithful interpreter, in 
assuring you of the great joy that 
they feel in welcoming you in this 
place where they hold their discus- 
sions for an even stronger and 
more united America in the pres- 
ence of a situation which seeks to 
destroy the bases of the civilization 
of which your beautiful and proud 
country constitutes, in Europe, one 
of the strongest ramparts but also 
one which is most exposed to the 
covetousness of the aggressor. 

It is in reality the first time, as 
you have noticed with very justi- 
fiable satisfaction, that the head of 
a European State has been received 
here and this Chief Executive is 
France’s. It is also all America 
which weleomes you and which 
manifests in this stirring *homage 
its attachment to glorious France, 
home of the intellect, hearth of 
justice, erucible of heroism and 
liberty. 

Such homage finds its justifica- 
tion in our feelings and in our 
conscience. For what country has 
known better than yours how to 
earn our esteem, win our confi- 
dence, and command our respect? 

And who, more than you, is en- 
titled to this manifestation of 
friendship, to this testimony of 


By Jacques LEGER 
Translated by Audrey Dickerson 


our gratitude for the man, for the 
French citizen, for the patriot who, 
during humanity’s and France’s 
darkest hours, seized the flag of 
the Resistance and felt in soul and 
body the anguish of national col- 
lapse, but who, after becoming the 
first trustee of the French Re- 
public, shared in its prodigious re- 
habilitation. America, Mr. Presi- 
dent, cherishes this memory and 
will not forget. In this beautiful 
city of Washington which has be- 
come the political capital of the 
free world, it has seemed as op- 
portune to you as to us to call at- 
tention to the participation of 
Lafayette in the American Revolu- 
tion. This great soldier was un- 
aware that the French Revolution 
was so near, but instilled with: the 
liberal ideas born of the juridical 


and social concepts of Montesquieu ° 


and the French Encyclopedists, he 
arrived here, not as a stranger, but 
as you are today, a friend who 
came to lend his services to a great 
cause, that of liberty. 

Nearly one hundred fifty years 
later, another great soldier, an 
American citizen, upon putting 
foot on the soil of France menaced 
by an invasion, uttered these now 
famous words: ‘‘Lafayette we are 
here!’’ Admirable, indeed, was 
this comprehension of internation- 
al solidarity and mutual interde- 
pendence, this imperishable tradi- 
tion of remembering without re- 
gard to time or space. 

The immense flame lighted by 
the French Revolution in Europe 
reached more quickly than one 
would have thought the shores of 
Latin America. And, if it is true 
that Europe is indebted to the 
Renaissance for the discovery of 
the New World, it is no less certain 
that the liberal ideas which soared 
forth from France from the middle 


of the XVIIIth century were erys- 
talized here in America to the ex- 
tent of permitting the emancipa- 
tion of most of the countries of 
Latin America. 

The western part of the island 
of Hispaniola which is today the 
Republie of Haiti took advantage 
of the situation to free itself from 
the yoke of slavery, and proclaim 
its national independence in the 
name of the principles adopted by 
the French Constituent Assembly. 
Alexandre Pétion, Simén Bolivar 
and José de San Martin drew from 
the same fertile fountainhead. 
Their kinship with the political 
philosophy of the great French 
revolutionaries of the XVIIIth 
century is apparent from their 
actions on coming into power. 

Pétion founded the first Latin- 
American republic while Bolivar, 
and San Martin upon entering 
Peru in 1811, proclaimed the aboli- 
tion of slavery, realizing thus the 
dream of your Abbé Grégoire and 
continuing on the Continent the 
extraordinary and grandiose work 
begun by Toussaint Louverture and 
Jean Jacques Dessalines. And, has 
it not been admitted that the 
astonishing genius of Toussaint 
Louverture drew its most vigor- 
ous expression from the political 
and philosophical history of Abbé 
Raynal which the colonist, his noble 
master, by a fatal carelessness 
had not perhaps judged worthy of 
being honored in his library among 
the classics of ‘‘le grand siécle.’’ 

It would take too long, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to seek out across the im- 
mense Continent all the traces 
which French thought has left 
there. A sociologist or a historian 
would be required to determine its 
contribution there and its fusion 
with the indigenous cultures and 
the rich heritage bequeathed by the 
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sumptuous mother countries of that 
epoch to their former colonies of 
Brazil and Spanish America. 

As Your Excellency has so well 
said, from this heritage was born, 
on both shores of the Atlantic, the 
modern’ spirit of justice and lib- 
erty. But is it not significant that, 
under the inevitable pressure of 
their development and by their 
own efforts, the people of this con- 
tinent, guided by the great vision 
of Bolivar and the wisdom of Presi- 
dent Monroe, judged it necessary 
to concentrate on their own prob- 
lems with a view to assuring their 
political and juridical unity. 

Instituted sixty years ago under 
the modest form of a bureau for 
commercial information the Pan 
American Union, thanks to the 
good neighbor policy established in 
1933 by the administration of 
President Franklin Delano Roose- 


velt, has been converted into a’ 


strong and impressive organization 
whose efficiency in the gravest 
erises of international life is mani- 
festly important and decisive. It 
constitutes within the framework 
of the general organization of the 
United Nations, it is not to be 
doubted, one of the most perfect 
instruments of international co- 
operation for the guarantee of 
peace and security. Having ar- 
rived since the Bogota Charter at 
its highest level of juridical ex- 
pression and institutional form, it 
is not too improbable to believe 
that the time is near when ‘it will 
prove to be the indispensable organ 
for the implementation of the prin- 
ciples from which the United Na- 
tions drew inspiration in forbid- 
ding all aggression against the 
rights of man. The Continent of 
Hope, as you have said, is truly 
America. 

Here we are, Mr. President, at 
the meeting place of our two con- 
tinents where our problems of co- 
operation, whether they be political 
or economic, can be worked out 
within the framework of the Atlan- 
tic Community and for the greatest 
good of the civilization which we 
are in the process of defending, but 
whose resources it is already our 
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responsibility to organize on an The Negro in 


. ‘ rie ane 
equitable and logical plane. Harper’s 
We consider the presence among (Continued from page 216) 
us of one who, like yourself, was an 
unyielding worker in the French 
Resistance, a precious gauge of the 
cooperation which must be estab- a PDair FETE 

lished between the two continents . Apology for lynching 

in order to meet the common dan- . Apology for segregation 

ger and assure the triumph of . The Negro’s “innate” ignorance 
right and justice in the world. . The Negro’s color as funny 


Promotion of Southern _re- 
visionist ideas 
Negroes who agreed with 
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. The Negro’s use of razor (for 
“social purposes”) 
. Chicken stealing 
. Crime other than this 
. Indifference to social codes of 
cenduct regarding sex and 
marital responsibilities 
. The savagery of foreign Ne- 
groes 
62. The Negro as a sub-human 
creature 
63. General allusions to the Ne- 
gro’s “innate” inferiority other 
than those already listed 28 
64. Outright statements of Negro’s 
“innate” inferiority 5 
Certain obvious conclusions can 
readily be drawn from this chart. 
First the incidents which men- 
tioned the Negro in an unfavorable 
light far exceed those which men- 
tioned the Negro in a favorable or 
neutral fashion. For purposes of 
further evaluation, mention of the 
Negro can be divided into two 
parts: first are those incidents 
which portray the Negro. to the 
reader and second are the items 
which involve a discussion of the 
Negro and his integration in hu- 
man society. Relative to the first 
consideration, it is reasonable to 
eonclude that although many of 
the characteristics used in Harp- 
er’s to describe the Negro are valid 
representations of some Negroes 
who lived during the period under 
study and even today, the over-all 
Picturization is overwhelmingly 
unbalanced and unrealistic. Harp- 
er’s portrayal was fundamentally 
inaccurate from a quantitative 
point of view. 


Furthermore, although it is rec- 
ugnized that some definite treat- 
ment of or attention to minority 
groups within the United States is 
beund to occur, it can be seen 
through a spot check of Harper’s 
that only the Negro group has re- 
ceived such a grossly unfavorable 
treatment. From the standpoint of 
frequency of mention, the minority 
group which came closest to having 
received treatment similar to that 
given the Negro was the Chinese. 
However, the- number of incidents 
involving mention of the Chinese 
was, as might be expected, far be- 
low that of the Negro. Significant, 
nevertheless, is the fact that a ran- 
dom check of some forty incidents 
involving the Chinese revealed that 
fully half portrayed the Chinese in 
a favorable light while the rest in- 
eluded familiar stereotypes. Seri- 
ous articles dealing with the inte- 
gration of the Chinese into Ameri- 
ean society were written during the 
period of research. Other minority 
groups mentioned occasionally, 
both humorously and more favor- 
ably, were the Irish, the Germans, 
the Jews, the Italians, the Swedes, 
the American “Indians, and the 
‘*noor white’’ Southern mountain 
people. 

Some relevant observations 
might be made regarding the sec- 
ond division of items involving the 
Negro, those discussing his integra- 
tion in human society. Serious dis- 
cussion of the plight of the Negro 
was rarely found in Harper’s un- 
til the close of 1924. Even though 
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the fashioners of Harper’s insisted 
that Harper’s was a literary maga- 
zine and was not intended to deal 
with ‘‘controversial’’ matters, it 
found space in editorials and arti- 
eles to deal constructively with 
such questions as women’s partici- 
pation in industry, the problems of 
India, prohibition, the plight of 
the coal miners and other national 
and international problems. Yet 
except for one lukewarm article, 
Harper’s did not deal specifically 
and creatively with a problem in- 
volving directly the whole nation 
and very intimately the welfare 
and progress of one-tenth of the 
nation’s citizens. 

Harper’s treatment of the Negro 
from 1901 to 1924 did not change 
significantly in content or style 
from the period 1877-1901. Any 
change that was observable was in 
terms of quantity of mention. So 
that the reader may see at a glance 
what little deviation Harper’s made 
from presenting the Negro in a 
light, humorous or servile role, the 
following graph has been pre- 
pared: This chart shows the trend 
of Harper’s treatment of the Negro 
from 1901 to 1924. The solid line 
shows the incidents in which the 
Negro appeared as the butt of hu- 
mor, in jokes, anecdotes, cartoons, 
poems and short stories. This treat- 
ment remained constant through- 
out the period and appeared side 
by side with the deviations from 
that pattern. The broken line shows 
the deviations. 


(Continued on page 211) 


GRAFT SHOWING THE TREATMENT OF THE NEGRO IN HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 1900-1924. 
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REPORT OF A. S. N. L. H. FUND DRIVE 


1951 
State of Virginia 
By J. RopMAN RANSOME 


N NAME & ADDRESS 


CONTRIBUTIONS 





NAME & ADDRESS 


CONTRIBUTIONS 





The Newport News Teachers Association 
Mr..M. C. Calloway—Huntington High School, 
Oreutt Ave. at 35th St., Newport News 
New Kent County Teachers Association. 
Mrs. Septivia Crutchfield, 409 Amstead 
Williamsburg ; 
The Culpepper County Teachers Association 
Mrs, Pauline Craddock, 1202 Page Street, Culpepper 
The Matthews Teachers Association 
Mrs. Rachel Cosby, Thomas Hunter 
Matthews 
Dunbar School 
Mr. Murrell Winfree, 
mond 
Chickohominy School 
Mrs. Bessie P. Ashby, 
The Appomattox County Teachers 
Mrs. Mozella J. Price, Camp Winonan, 
Booker T. Washington School 
Mrs. 8. C. Booker, Ist and Leigh Sts., 
Amelia County Elementary Teachers 
Mrs. Marie J. Hubbard, Elementary 
Amelia 
Northampton County 
Mrs. Alice W. 
Charles 
S. C. Armstrong School 
Mr. M. L. Coppage, Prin., Norfolk 
Stafford Teachers Association 
Mr. H. H. Poole, 1109 Douglas St., 
Henrico County Teachers Association 
Mrs. Arethea R. Davis, 814% W. 
Richmond 
Baker School 
Miss Elizabeth Byrd, St 
mond 
Hanover County 
Miss Irma Jones 
County 
I. C. Noreum High School 
South and Chesnut Sts., Portsmouth 
Prinee William County Teachers 
Wm. J. Short, Treasurer, P. O. 
Charlottesville Teachers 
Mrs. Vanness Terrell, 
ville 
Hickory Hill Elementary School 
toute 10, Box 771, South Riehmond 
Randolph School 
300 Randolph St., Mrs. Dorothy Brinkley, 
Ralph Bunche High School 
Lemuel C. Bland, Prin., Edge Hill 
Banneker School 
A. L. Laey, Prin., 
Elba School 
1000 W. Marshall St., 
mond 
Rockbridge 
Mrs. 
ton 
Bruton Heights School 
Miss B. V. Jones, Williamsburg 
Nelson County Teachers Association 
Mrs. Ethe! L. Wiley, Supv., Route 1, 
stone 
Fairfax County Teachers Association 
Mrs. Julia H. Brockman, 513 Shreve St., 
Church 
Walker-Grant 
Mrs. Helen 
ericksburg 


Avenue, 


High School, 


17th and Maury Streets, Rich- 


334 York St., Williamsburg 
Appomattax 
Richmond 


Supervisor, 


Teachers Association 


Ames, 639 Madison Avenue, Cape 


Fredericksburg 


Marshall St., 


. Paul and Baker Sts., Rich- 
Association 
M. Gandy School, 


Teachers 


. John 


Hanover 


Box 281, 
Association 
405 S. W. 5th St., 


Manassas 


Charlottes- 


Richmond 


Middleburg 


Mrs. Eugenia Poole, Rich- 


Association 
115 Taylor St., 


Teachers 
Secy., 


County 


Lunette Massie, Lexing- 


Box 2, Glad- 


Secy., Falls 


School 


P. Thornton, 1105 Douglas St., Fred- 


$ 63.50 


9.50 


Albermarie Training School ——..___ 
Mrs. E. P. Nicholas, Route 2, Charlottesville 

Surry County Teachers Association a 
Miss Doris C. Peeples, Surry County 
School, Dendron 

King and Queen County Teachers Association 
Mrs. Edna H, White, Supv., King William-King & 
Queen County School, Walkerton 

Campbell County Teachers Association 
Mrs. Ruby M. Nickles, Secy., Evington 

Buchanan School scalpsiaetantielensacsodoee 
Mr. J. L. Nixon, Prin., Buchanan School, 

Amherst County Teachers Association 
Mrs. Mabel R. Watson, Supv., Amherst County 
Schools, Blue Ridge 

Douglas Elementary School 
Mrs. H. E. Gray Ellis, Box 93, Leesburg 

Sussex County Training Se hool . 
G. W. Stevenson, Prin., Waverly, 

King William County Teachers Association _.. 
West Point 

Virginia State Coilege 

George Mason School isnt 

Brunswick County Teachers “Association 

Goochland County Teachers Association 

Miss F. R. Ragsdale aes 

J. H. Smythe School a 
335 East Brambleton Ave., Norfolk 

West Moreland County Teachers Association 
West Moreland County, Hague 

The Staunton Negro Teachers Association 
Staunton 

Augusta County. Teachers Association . 
Augusta County Training School 

Moore School Teachers Club 
Richmond 

Nany Hill School Girl Fund 
Richmond 

Powhatan Co. 
Powhatan 

Dinwiddle County Teacher’s Association 


‘Training 


Richmond 


Teachers Association 


Mrs. Bernice P. Owens, 1011 Wileox St., Petersburg 


Prince Edward County Teachers Association 
Miss Edith T. Sims, Farmville 

J. J. Smallwood School eee 
Mrs. Willie Mae Edw ards, “Principal, Norfolk 

Albermarle County Teacher’s Association 
Mrs. Bernice C. Fergusin, 908 Page St., 
ville 

Mecklenburg County Teacher’s Association 
Miss Doris L. Fields, Wightman 

Fauquier County Teachers Association 
Mrs. Luru G. Fox, Remington 

Louisa County Teachers Association 
Mrs. Alberta M. Gray, P. O. Box 156, Louisa 

Franklin County Teacher’s Association 
Mrs. Minnie Watson, 758 Depot St., 

Armstrong High School : 
Richmond 

Buckingham County Teacher’s Association 
Mrs. Georgia Robinson, Dillwn 

The Caroline County Teackers Association 

The Botetourt County Teachers Association -. 

The Waterford School, So. Norfolk 

The Isle of Wight County Teachers Ass’ n. 

The Isle of Wight County Training School 

The Abraham Lineoln School of Norfolk ~ 

The Halifax County Teachers Association —_.. 


Charlottes- 


Rocky Mount 


Grand Total 


5.00 
15.28 


5.00 


6.00 
34.00 
10.00 
12.00 
18.25 

6.17 

5.00 


10.00 


35.00 
50.00 
15.50 
8.00 
27.50 
19.00 
38.55 
9.00 
5.50 
8.00 


13.50 
12.00 


_.$1,288.73 
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State of Oklahoma 
By F. D. Moon 





Name of Person 


Journals Bulletins 


Donation 





Mr. F. D. Moon, Prin. 


Mr. Neil Pierce, Supv. 


Miss Willa 
Prin. 

Mr. A. M. 
Prin. 

Mr. F. D. Moon, Di- 
reetor 


Strong, 


Jordan, 


Mr. C. R. Johns, Prin. 


Mr. H. L. 
Prin. 

Tabernacle 
Church 


Shegog, 


Baptist 


Mrs. Blanche Clardy 
Mrs. Betty R. Osborne 
Mr. A. D. Mathues 
Mr. C, A. 


Jackson 


= Ww. YW. 
Prin. 


Moore, 


W K. Jackson 


~~” 


a a oe 
Prin. 
Mr. H. F. V. Wilson 


Tolliver, 


Mr. F. R. 
Prin. 
Mr. B. D. Holbert 


Tillman, 


Mr. L. R. Kirkpatrick, 
Prin. 


Mr. J.J. West, Prin. 
Rev. S. S. Fairly 
Mr. A. Tipton, Prin. 


Mr. A. Tipton 


Miss B. Whittaker 
Mrs. H. Clark 
Mrs. F. Davis 
Mrs. F. Reid 


Mr. T. J. Hankins, 
Prin. 

Mr. R. M. Spigner, 
Prin. 

Mr. J. W. Smith, 
Prin. 

Mr. Floyd F. Alexan- 
der 

Mr. E. W. Giddings, 
Prin. 


Address 
Douglass High School 2 20 
600 North High Street 
Oklahoma City 
Douglass Vocational School 
600 North High St. 
Oklahoma City 
L’Overture High School 
McAlester, Okla. 
Douglass High School 
Wewoka 
Langston University 
Extension Center 
Douglass High School 
Oklahoma City 
Washington High School 
Seminole 
Douglass High School 
Lawton 
(Rev. E. W. Perry) 
511 N. E. Third St. 
Oklahoma City 
831 N. E. Fifth St. 
Oklahoma City 
1306 N. E. 7th St. 
Oklahoma City 
2504 N. E. 16th St. 
Oklahoma City 
Dunbar High School 
Okmulgee 
Dunbar Elementary School 
1432 N. E. Seventh St, 
Oklahoma City 
St. John Baptist Church 
804 N. E. Seeond St. 
Oklahoma City 
Douglass High School 
Ardmore 
Carver High School 
Hominy 
Washington High School 
Luther 
Dunbar High School 
Hobart 
Manual Training High 
School 
Muskogee 
Attucks High School 
Ponea City 
1712 N. E. 7th St. 
Oklahoma City 
Inman Page School 
Guthrie 
305 South Seeond St. 
Guthrie 
524 South Second St. 
Guthrie 
318 8. Second St. 
Guthrie 
317 S. Second St. 
Guthrie 
716 East Perkins 
Guthrie ; 
Wheatley High School 
Hartshorne 
Dunbar High School 
Broken Bow 
Faver High School 
Guthrie 
Lineoln High School 
Nowata 
Vernon High School 
Wilburton 


$30.00 


20.00 
13.80 


20.98 


6.00 


4.05 


12.00 


vious. 


The Negro in 
Harper’s 


(Continued from page 209) 
Again certain conclusions are ob- 
Harper’s seemed never to 
bother letting the left hand know 
what the right hand was doing. 
That is to say, in the few instances 
in which Harper’s did call atten- 
tion to the plight of the Negro and 
to the Negro ‘‘problem,’’ it con- 
tinued to contribute to that plight 
and problem by maintaining its 
derogatory and humorous portray- 
al. Also, World War I and Negro 
participation in it did not inter- 
fere with this pattern. The highest 
point in the upper half of the 
graph occurred after the 1919 race 
riots. At this point, motivation for 
a consideration of the relationships 
between the two races came not 
from a concern over the plight of 
the Negro but from a recognition 
that the Negro had become a threat 
to the security of the white’ man. 

Even that consideration was 
brief, for the pages of Harper’s 
continued with the pattern which 
had been in progress for almost a 
half century. It was not until a 
radical change in both form and 
policy was made in 1924 that a real 
change in attitude relative to the 
Negro was manifested. 

That Harper’s remained so un- 
progressive and conservative for so 
lone might have been due to the 
men who controlled Harper’s, first 
editorially and then financially. 
These were people with no evident 
desire to participate in social cru- 
sading. Moreover, there does not 
seem to have been any fixed policy 
of anti-Negro treatment. However, 
this fact probably did not lessen 
the impact on the American mind 
made by any random policy of pre- 
dominantly unfavorable treatment. 

The extent of the inroads made 
by Harper’s treatment of the Ne- 
gro upon the American mind ean 
only be conjectured. What can be 
estimated more accurately is the 
nature of the influencing instru- 
ment. It is reasonable to assume 
that the technique, deliberate or 
not, used by Harper’s, namely, a 


“ec 
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Name of Person 


Address Journals Bulletins Donation 





Mr. W. C. Jones, Prin. 
Rev. J. H. Winn 


Rev. 8. M. Harnsberry 


Mr. A. M. Tompkins, 
Prin. 
Mrs. Jennie M. Hill 


Mr. N. J. Tucker, 
Prin. 
Mr. F. E. King, Prin. 


Mrs. Leona B. Jones, 
Prin. 

Mr. I. H. 
Prin. e 

Mr. F. W. Robinson, 
Prin. 

Mrs. Priscilla Black, 
Prin. 

Mrs. Minnie R. Hunt- 
er, Prin. 

Mrs. Bessie C. John- 
son, Prin. 

Mrs. E. U. Byrd, Prin. 


Jackson, 


Mrs. Francis B. Guest, 
Prin. 

Mr. O. D 
Prin. 

Mr. G. H. 
Prin. 

Mr. G. D. 
Prin. 

Rev. I. C. Davis, Pas- 
tor 

Mr. E. F. Jones, Prin. 


Hutton, 


Moreland, 


Alexander, 


Mrs, Annie L. Bradley 


Mr. J. R. Swain 

Mr. W. E. Franks, 
Prin. 

Rev. G. N. Collins 


Mr. W. C. 
Prin. 
Mrs. Clara FE. 

Prin. 
TOTALS 


Chandler, 


Moon, 


Summary: 


Delegate and Clerical Expenses 


(Contributed by Douglass High, Douglass Vocational 


Lincoln High School 0 3 4.00 
Claremore 

731 N. E. Fifth St. 1 1 
Oklahoma City 
Ebeneezer Baptist Church 1 
1729 N. E. Tenth St. 
Oklahoma City 

Dunjee High School 
Choctaw 

1833 N. E. Seventh St. 
Oklahoma City 
Washington High School 
Haskell 

Washington High School 
Enid 

Carver Elementary School 
Enid 

Shoemake School 
Colbert 

Lincoln High School 

Elk City - 

Snyder Separate School 
Snyder 

Lincoln High School 
Holdenville 

Fairfax Separate School 
Fairfax 

Inman Page School 

317 North Geary St. 
Oklahoma City 

Turner Industrial School 
Grandfield . 
Wheatley High School 
Beggs 

Washington High School 
Davis 

Lewisville High School 
Kinta 

Ward Chapel A. M. E. 
Muskogee 

Dunbar High School 
Areadia 

Nobeltown School 
Wewoka 

Spiro 

Washington High School 
Pureell 

207 North Geary 
Oklahoma City 

Lima Jr. High School 
Lima 

Dunbar Grammar School 
Sulphur 


5.00 
8.00 


1.00 
1.00 


206 


$223.56 


$176.11 


and Langston 


University Extension Center, all of Oklahoma City) 


Donations 
17 Journals @ $3.00 
206 Bulletins @ $2.00 


Total receipts 


223.56 
51.00 
412.00 
$862.67 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Once again we appeal to subscribers to the BULLETIN and to the 


Journal of Negro History to renew their subscriptions regularly. It is 
very costly and time-consuming to send out notices and reminders to 
each individual, Don’t forget that a subscription to the BULLETIN 
and to the Journal makes an ideal Christmas or birthday gift. And the 
BULLETIN can be mailed, first class, to men in the armed forces abroad. 
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constant and consistent presenta- 


tion of the Negro as something to- 
be laughed at or at best to be the 
natural servant of the white man 
could not help but to have been ef- 
fective. On occasion the writer was 
taken in by the subtlety with which 
various articles mentioned the Ne- 
gro in what seemed like harmless 
statements. It was only when one 
could see in the perspective of hun- 
dreds of issues the pattern which 
had been established that one was 
able to understand what had been 
taking place. Although outright 
prejucicial treatment was rare, the 
month after month of gentle allu- 
sions to the Negro’s ‘‘innate’’ in- 
feriority must have made a consid- 
erable impression on those who 
read the magazine. 

The period under consideration 
was one of decline, especially dur- 
ing the latter decade, relative to 
circulation. Nevertheless, according 
to the magazine’s principal histo- 
rian, Frederick Lewis Allen, Har- 
per’s had an unquestionable. al- 
though immeasurable, influence on 
hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
eans. Furthermore, as has been 
said before, those who read Harp- 
er’s were generally of the upper so- 
cial, intellectual and economic 
levels. In short, Harper’s was read 
by the so-called leaders in and of 
society. For these reasons, it is the 
opinion of the writer that Harper’s 
played an important role in help- 
ing to shape the negative attitudes 
held by the Caucasian American 
toward the Negro American. 





Unknown Plays 


(Continued from page 204) 


dollars for that old black carcass of 
yours, and you are my slave soul and 
body 719 


Solomon is then led through the 
streets of Washington, handcuffed 
to the other slaves. 


19] bid., pp. 16. 19. 
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Solomon is next seen in New 
Orleans where Freeman has taken 
him to be sold. As auction time 
draws near, one of the prospective 
buyers exclaims: ‘‘I don’t feel in 
good humor this morning. I was 
drunk last night and I feel like 
killing a nigger this morning.’’° 
However, Ford, shown as a more 
*numane type, finally buys Solomon 
for a thousand dollars. Unfortu- 
nately, Jeanette, who has been his 
companion in the slave mart, is 
sold to Tibeats, the former planter. 
She begs him to buy her children 
but he refuses brutally. He is on 
the point of striking her when 
Ford intervenes and Solomon steps 
in to aid Ford. The Negro knocks 
Tibeats down on the stage, but his 
new master protects him from 
Tibeats’s wrath. 


The scene on Ford’s plantation 
to which Solomon has gone repre- 
sented what nearly every play- 
wright seemed to consider a true 
picture of slavery. The Negroes 
are quite happy under a good mas- 
ter, singing and dancing as they 
work. Apparently, Solomon has 
reconciled himself to his fate for he 
is quite contentedly mingling with 
the rest. His old enemy, Tibeats, 
enters to demand that Ford pay 
off a loan. In order to do this, 
Solomon’s master is forced to sell 
him to his creditor. Tibeats openly 
gloats over the sale until Solomon, 
goaded beyond the breaking point, 
attacks his new owner. The furious 
planter calls his henchmen and is 
planning to hang Solomon when 
Chapin, Ford’s overseer, intervenes 
and holds off the whole group at 
the point of a gun until Solomon 
escapes. The slave is too exhausted 
from his battle to go far when he 
meets Jeanette who has also run 
away. The two of them make but 
little headway before they are 
tracked down by bloodhounds. 


They are returned to Tibeats’s 
plantation where, for the moment, 
he is satisfied to have recaptured 
them. A most revealing conversa- 


20Tbid., p. 23. 


, of this exchange, 


tion takes place between the mas- 
ter and a Northern friend in this 
act: 


Joshua Bass (Northerner) : Now in the 
sight of God, what is the dif- 
ference between a white man and 
a black man? 


Tibeats: All the difference in the 
world. You might as well ask me 
the difference between a white 
man and a baboon. Now I seen 
one of them creatures down at 
New Orleans that knowed as much 
as any nigger I’ve got. You’d call 
them fellow citizens I suppose? 


Joshua Bass: These. niggers are human 
beings. If they do not know as 
much as their masters, whose fault 
is it? They are not given the bles- 
sed privilege of education. . . 
You would whip one of your nig- 
gers if you caught him reading a 
book.?! 

This was, of course, intended to 

express the difference between the 

Northern and Southern sentiment. 

Following this passage, Solomon 

and Jeanette appear on the stage. 

The latter pleads that she is too 

ill to work. While Tibeats is try- 

ing to force her to continue, she 

dies on the stage. 


The curtain rises on Act Four 
showing Solomon working in the 
fields. The other slaves display 
their recognition of his superior 
position by their habit of calling 
him ‘‘Mister.’’ He bribes Armsby, 
a white laborer with whom he 
works, to mail a letter to his 
friends in the North. Armsby 
shows his caliber when he betrays 
Solomon to the master. Before 
punishment can be meted out, 
Tibeats is caught by two drunken 
slaves who tie him up and proceed 
to torture him. Solomon goes to 
Tibeats’s defense. Once free, the 
planter acknowledges his gratitude 
but still refuses to recognize the 
slave as a free man. In the midst 
Joshua Bass, 
who long ago has promised help, 
enters with Cephas Parker and the 
sheriff and Solomon is identified as 
free. Tibeats immediately forgets 
that he has just been saved from 


217bid., p. 38. 
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an unpleasant situation and is 
only persuaded to let Solomon go 
by the insistence of the armed 
sheriff. 

The man who has endured 
servitude for twelve years returns 
to Saratoga and his family. He 
learns that his former landlord, 
Collins, is bankrupt and has be- 
come a drunkard. While he is 
digesting this information, Col- 
lings himself enters pursued by 
the law. ‘‘Turning the other 
cheek,’’ Solomon is willing to help 
him and the sinner is duly re- 
pentant. However,.as the villain 
Jeaves tlie house, he is shot by his 
pursuers and the circle of retribu- 
tion is completed. 

in this play, Louisa May Fields 
departed somewhat from the plan- 
tation tradition and tried for a 
brutal realism. She wrote in the 
scenes at the slave auction and let 
her audience see the handcuffed 
slaves parade through the streets. 
She showed the family of Jeanette 
being broken up and the brutality 
of the planter, Tibeats. She did in- 
ject enough of the familiar stereo- 
type to create a joyful atmosphere 
on the plantation of the humane 
master, Ford. However, in striv- 
ing toward the truth, her work be- 
came something of an exaggera- 
tion. It seemed unlikely that 
slaves under such a brutal master 
as Tibeats would succeed in an at- 
tack upon him without being 
hanged on the spot. It was further 
improbable that Solomon could 
fight with him twice and still live 
to see his family once more. Never- 
theless, Miss Fields’s play was a 
welcome change from the long 
parade of utopian plantations peo- 
pled with contented slaves. 





Neglected Areas 


(Continued from page 194) 


of an insult to Southern suscepti- 
bilities than a dinner would have 
been. On a larger canvas, there is 
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abundant evidence of the sheer 
hypocrisy of both political parties 
and of the presidents on the diffi- 
cult question of the desirable place 
for the Negro in American society. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
perhaps, is a striking comment by 
President Garfield in his inaugural 
address of March 4, 1881. My re- 
search assistant at Howard Univer- 
sity, Mrs. Elvena S. Bage, has ana- 
lyzed this statement and its recep- 
tion by the press at that time. 
Other articles in this issue are por- 
tions or summaries of some of the 
theses. They will leave little doubt 
that the period since the end of Re- 
construction needs largely to be re- 
written. 

When the history of the last 
seventy-five years shall have been 
written, one will be able to trace 
the rise of the Negro from the 
nadir at the end of the nineteenth 
century to the present day hope for 
integration and the forces that 
have contributed to an extraordi- 
nary improvement in the place of 
the Negro in American society and 
thought. 


Garfield’s 
Pronouncement 


(Continued from page 206) 


relegate the Negro to an inferior 
status; yet some Negroes, at least, 
remained unswerving in their de- 
votion to the Republican party 
and welcomed the new president. 
Garfield’s policy as defined in his 
inaugural address, if put into ef- 
feet, would no longer tolerate a 
middle ground for the Negro be- 
tween slavery and equal citizen- 
Ship, or permanent disfranchised 
peasantry. Garfield himself, how- 
ever, could not envision success in 
this endeavor, for he confided to a 
friend in January, 1881: ‘‘Time is 
the only cure for the Southern dif- 
ficulties. In what shape it will 
finally come, if it come at all, is 
not so clear.’’!® 

19Mary L. 
Hinsdale Letters 
pp. 478-479. 


Hinsdale, 
(Ann 


ed., Garfield- 
Arbor, 1949), 


Annual Meeting of 

the Association for 

the Study of Negro 
Life and History 


The Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held on the campus 
of Florida A and M College, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, October 26-28, on 
invitation of President George W. 
Gore, Jr. The chairman of the local 
committee is Professor J. W. Riley 
of the Department of History. 

The program will be built around 
the topics, ‘‘The Negro in the 
United States,’’ ‘‘The Negro in 
Africa,’’ ‘‘ The Negro in the Carib- 
bean,’’ ‘‘The Negro in Latin Amer- 
ica,’’ and ‘‘Neglected Areas of Re- 
search.’’ As usual, there will be 
formal papers and discussion, One 
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innovation will be the designation 
of*'a rapporteur for each session 
who will have the responsibility of 
preparing a summary of the dis- 
cussions for publication in the 
Journal of Negro History. 

All delegates should report to 
the Guest House on the campus for 
room assignment. Lodging will be 
$1.50 to $2.00 per night and meals, 
which will be served in the Faculty 
Dining Room, will cost approxi- 
mately $2.00 per day. Requests for 
reservations should be addressed 
as soon as possible to Professor 
Riley. 

One of the outstanding events 
will be a testimonial in honor of 
the more than twenty years of ser- 
vice rendered by Mr. Louis R. 
Mehlinger, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association. : 





THEME FOR NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK 1952: 


“GREAT TEACHERS” 





MAYOR VINCENT R. IMPELLETERI PRESENTS TO DR. JAMES EGERT ALLEN, 
TREASURER AND PROGRAM COORDINATOR OF THE NEW YORK BRANCH 
OF ASNLH, THE ANNUAL PROCLAMATION SETTING ASIDE FEBRUARY 
11-18 AS A TIME FOR SPECIAL OBSERVANCES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SHOWN IN THE PICTURE READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE: MR. SHER- 
MAN HIBBITT, WHO HAS CONTRIBUTED RADIO TIME TO THE WORK OF 
THE ASSOCIATION; MRS. RUTH W. WHALEY, DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE; 
DR. ALLEN; MAYOR IMPELLETERI; MRS. GERRI MAJOR OF THE AMSTERDAM 
NEWS; AND DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF HOUSING, FREDERICK WEAVER, 
GRANDSON OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
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SCENES FROM NEGRO HISTORY WEEK, 1951 


ABOVE: A COLORED DOLL SHOW WAS AN 

ENTERTAINING FEATURE OF THE NEGRO 

HISTORY WEEK PROGRAM AT THE BOOKER 

T. WASHINGTON SCHOOL IN LEXINGTON, 

KENTUCKY WHERE MRS. LUCY HARTH 
SMITH IS PRINCIPAL. 


RIGHT: PRESENTATION OF A RESOLUTION 
OF THE CITY COUNCIL OF LOS ANGELES 
COMMENDING OUR AUTHORS STUDY CLUB 
FOR ITS NEGRO HISTORY WEEK ACTIVITIES, 
FEBRUARY 11, 1951. THE PARTICIPANTS, 
FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE: MRS. ELLA K. 
MAYS, CHAIRMAN OF NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK; COUNCILMAN DON ALLEN, PRESENT- 
ING THE RESOLUTION TO MRS. VASSIE D. 
WRIGHT, PRESIDENT AND ORGANIZER OF 
OUR .AUTHORS STUDY CLUB, THE L. A. 
BRANCH OF THE ASNLH; MRS. LAURA SLAY- 
TON, CO-CHAIRMAN OF NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK. 
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VEN more shocking than the characteriza- 
E tion of Negroes by such Northern news- 

papers as the New York Times fifty years 
ago was the portrayal by some of the leading liter- 
ary magazines of national circulation. Heading this 
unenvied list were the Atlantic Monthly, Scrib- 
ner’s, Century and Harper’s Magazine. Harper’s 
was the worst of the group. A thesis by Mrs. Mer- 
land D. Morgan covering Harper’s from 1877 to 
1900 first revealed the almost unbelievable num- 
ber of jokes, cartoons, anecdotes and stories, many 
of which were not even funny, that it published. 


Mr. Bott’s investigation of Harper’s further 
disclosed that these stereotypes continued until 
after the end of World War I. -His excellent sum- 
mary is even more valuable than would be a sam- 
pling of the stereotypes. The reader, moreover, is 
acquainted with some of them through Mr. Top- 
pin’s analysis of the New York Times. Needless 
to say, no reference was made to these features of 
Harper’s in the centennial issue of the magazine 
published in 1950. 

R. W. L. 


Mention of the Negro in articles, poems, stories, 
jokes and cartoons occurred over six hundred times 
in Harper’s Magazine throughout the period of re- 
search, 1901-1924. So that the reader may have a 
focused sketch of the exact way in which the Ne- 
gro was portrayed, those incidents in which the Ne- 
gro was mentioned have been broken down in table- 
like fashion. As can readily be seen, the chart has 
the terms describing the portrayal of the Negro 
roughly arranged from the most favorable at the 
top down the scale to those which are the least fa- 
vorable. Between the two extremes are terms de- 
scribing mention of the Negro which might be in- 
terpreted as being neutral. Opposite each term is 
the number of times such mention of the Negro ap- 
peared in Harper’s. It should be kept in mind that 
most of these items appeared in a light or jocular 
fashion. 


Rs 
2. Spoke of Negro in favorable terms 
. Mention of plight of Negro regarding social and 
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A SUMMARY OF “THE NEGRO AS PORTRAYED 
IN HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 1901-1924.” 


By Lawrence M. Bort 


Mention of definite achievement of the Negro 


material conditions and political privileges 


Commendation of Negro’s disinclination to partici- 


pate in miscegenation, extra-marital and non-marital 
relations 


. Statements against lynching 

. Condemnation of white man’s treatment of Negroes 
. Statements against Southern revisionist ideas 

.- Statements .and articles against slave trade and 


slavery * 


. Mention of the courage of the Negro 

. Negro thriftiness and industry 

. Negro cleverness (usually in terms of humor) 

. Statements on the incongruity of democracy and 


slavery 


. Unfavorable mention of the Ku Klux Klan in terms 


of the Negro 


. Mention of the Negro’s effect on politics 

. Neutral discourse on the history of the Negro 

. Neutral mention of slavery 

. Neutral mention of the Negro (general statements) 
. Incidents not understood by the writer 

. Straight dialect incidents 

. Implications of racial prejudice on white children 


(in the form of humorous mention of Negro) 


. The dancing, happy-go-lucky Negro 

. The lazy Negro 

. His tendency toward exaggeration 

- A minstrel-style portrayal of the Negro 

. His tendency toward “crap-games” 

. The Negro’s love of fishing, mostly catfish 
- His love of coon and ’possum 

. Negro “preacher” jokes 

. The banjo-playing Negro 

. The shuffling, “Rastus-type” Negro 

. His interest, but never profound, in religion 
. Superstitious or lacked courage 

. His enjoyment of funerals 

. The Negro’s addiction to watermelon (“water- 


million”) 


. His addiction to alcohol 

. Incidents making fun of Negro poverty 

. Incidents ridiculing foreign Negroes 

. The status-seeking Negro 

. Incidents making fun of Negro racial pride 

. Incidents making fun of Negro in politics 

. Incidents making fun of the Negro in World War I 
. The child-likeness of Negroes 

. His uncultured nature 

. His mysterious affiliation with the mule 

. “He worked like a nigger” (as applied to white 


men) 


. The Negro as a porter 

. The “natural” personal servant of the white man 

. The Negro as a worker in white man’s enterprise 

. The tragic mulatto 

. Dignifying the Ku Klux Klan (with no mention of 


its relationship with the Negro) 
(Continued on page 208) 
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